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TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE, 


■i 


THE 

AFRICAN  HERO,  &c. 

jVERY  body  Bas  4jeard  of  ToussainT,  the  famous  Negro 
General.  Who  does  tiot  know  that  it  was  he  who  fought  so 
bravely  for  the  freedom  of  the  poor  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
who  also  defended  the  island  for  France  during  the  whole  bf 
the  last  War.  In  this,  by  the  by,  he  did  no  more  than  his  duty 
as  a  Frenchman  ;  and  every  loyal  Englishman  will  like  him  the 
better  for  it.  Fie  has  been  basely  requited  for  all  his  services 
by  that  same  slavish  republic  ;  but  what  of  that  !  Had  he  played 
the  traitor  he  would  not  have  fared  better  in  the  end,  and  he 
would  in  that  case  have  lost  his  honour,  and  his  brave  follow- 
ers, perhaps,  thei-r  freedom  ;  both  which  are  now  out  of  danger. 
I  hope  too,  we  all  are  Christians  enough  to  believe  that  it  makes 
a  rnighty  difference  to  him  now  he  is  dead  and  gone,  that  he 
was  found  faithful  in  the  great  duties  to  which  it  pleased  God  to 
cajl  hirn^     <? 

^  Well !  we  have  all  heard,  as  I  was  saying,  of  Toussaint*s  feats 
in  the  last  war  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  how  good  a  man  he 
was,  and  what  has  happened  to  him  and  his  brave  islanders 
since  ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  give  some  account  of  both  ;  aye, 
and  to  tell  some  home  truths  too  about  that  wicked  business,  the 
murder  of  this  great  and  good  man,  let  the  Consul  take  it  how 
he  may. 

I  thank  God,  Englishmen  may  still  dare  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  Buonaparte  takes  care  that  Frenchmen  shall  not  hear 
it.  W  hat !  are  he  and  his  ruffians  to  stab  and  drown  all  the  poor 
labourers  of  St.  Domingo  because  they  chuse  to  work  as  men 
for  wages,  and  not  like  horses  under  the  driver's  lash  ;  and  must 
Englishmen  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  it,  forsooth,  for  fear  that 
his  mightmess  should  be  angry?  No,  this  foul  business  shall 
cut  m  spite  of  him.  It  shall  be  seen  as  plain  as  I  can  make  it, 
who  are  the  true  friends  of  the  common  people,  and  who  are 
not  ;  for  I  can  never  for  my  part  believe  that  they  who  hate 
oppress,  and  murder  the  labouring  poor  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  can  really  wish  to  make  them  free  and  happy  in 
another.  ^  ^^ 

But  I  must  come  to  the  point,  for  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell. 
And  wish  It  to  be  read  by  honest  hard-working  men,  who 
cannot  afford  much  time  to  books,  especially  now  when  their 
help  may  be  wanting  to  keep  the   man-whip  out  of  England*. 

*  In  the  West  Indies  this  is   called  the   cart-whin ;  the  cart-horses  and  la- 

L  u^e^h  :\"'edrd^  in V'",  'T  ^7'  ^"^"^^^'"^^  ^^'^^  perhaps  take  ^^'nTf 
luthor    Lraa^^^  ^"'""^^^  '   f^'"  ""«    of  his  hired 

t  Barrc  Saint  Venant  j  and  see  Memoires  de  M.  Malouct,  tome  iv.  page  78. 

I  cannot 


1  cannot  tell  for  certain  where  ToiiSsamt  was  born,  and  1  am 
resolved  to  put  down  nothing  for  truth  that  I  am  not  sure  of. 
Some  say  he  was  born  in  St.  Domingo,  and  by  birth  a  slave» 
others  that  he  came  from  Africa  ;  and  if  so  he  was  born  free  ; 
for  there  are  no  slaves  in  that  country,  but  what  are  made  such 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  traders.  I  incline  to  think  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  great  man  belongs  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, tut  will  not  stop  to  give  my  reasons,  as  the  pomt  is  not 
of  much  consequence  ;  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  that  he  owed  his  freedom  to  the  revolution^ 
which  took  place  in  that  island  in  the  year  1791. 

We  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  conduct  of  Toussaint 
while  a  slave,  but  may  safely  conclude  that  he  was  sober^ 
honest,  humble,  and  industrious,  because  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  a  favourite  with  his  master,  which  without  possessing  those 
good  qualities,  especially  the  two  latter,  in  a  high  degree,  no 
slave  could  possibly  become.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he  was 
a  good  husband,  and  a  good  father  ;  for  it  appears  that 
he  had,  contrary  to  the  general  bad  manners  of  that  countryj 
early  joined  himself  to  one  woman,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  the  objects  of  his  tender  affection  ;  and  we  shall  hnd 
that  the  mother  continued  to  live  with  him  when  they  had 
both  become  elderly  folks,  and  to  share  with  him  all  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  war,  down  to  the  time  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  treacherous  and  bloody  enemies,  and  was  sent  to 
perish  in  one  of  Buonaparte^s  dungeons. 

Toussaint,  by  the  uncommon  kindness  of  his  master,  or  as 
some  say,  by  his  own  unassisted  pains,  learned  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  it  appears  from  his  letters  and  other  writings,  as  well  as 
from  his  wise  conduct,  that  he  made  good  use  of  these  talents. 
He  probably  owed  to  them  in  good  measure  the  power  which 
he  afterwards  obtained  over  the  minds  of  his  poor  ignorant  coun- 
trymen ;  and  this,  when  we  find  to  what  good  purposes  he  used 
his  power,  will  seem  an  instance  of  God's  gracious  providence  ; 
for  not  one  Negro  slave  in  ten  thousand  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage. .  , 

This  great  man  was  also  prepared  for  public  life  by  a  good 
quality  more  important  than  all  others  put  together :  he  was  a 
devout  man,  and  a  sincere  disciple  of  Christ.  He  was  a  I^on^^ii 
Catholic,  it  is  true,  but  he  knew  no  better  faith  ;  and  he  that 
serves  God  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  will  not  be  rejected 
for  not  knowing  what  he  was  never  taught.         ^        •   •       1 

His  vile  oppressors  have  called  this  good  man's  religion  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  it  is  not  to  certain  folks  who  make  themselves  Ma- 
hometans in  Turkish  countries,  that  we  shall  come  for  the 
characters  of  Christians.  They  were  bound  to  revile  his  noble 
heart  before  they  basely  destroyed  him,  and  they  had  no  course 
left  to  take  with  his  known  piety,  but  to  give  it  that  odious 
name.  Toussaint  had  nothing  to  gain  but  the  favour  ot  God  by 
openly  giving  him  glory  ;  for  his  Negroes  had  been  taught  little 
religion,  and  the  people  of  France  who  had  sided  with  them, 
were  for  the  most  part  sworn  foes  to  Christianity. 

Though 


Though  we  do  not  know  much,    as   I  was  saying,  of  Tous-- 
saint's  private  life  before  the  war,  I  suppose    it    was    spent  in  a 


moral  way.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  be- 
came relicrious  all  at  once  when  he  becanic  a  soldier.  He  wor-- 
shipped  (iodno  doubt  in  private,  and  in  church  when  able  to  go 
there  ;  and  as  he  added  to  faith,  uprightness,  and  purity  of  life, 
he  was  chosen  by  Providence  to  be  a  leader  arid  deliverer  of  his 
brethren.  "  Him  ^vho  honours  me, ^^  says  the  Almghty,  "  I  ivill 
honour.''^ 

It  is  happy  for  any  people  when  such  persons  are  raised  to 
public  stations.  In  every  place  the  true  stanch  friends  of  li- 
berty, and  of  the  poor,  must  be  sought  for  among  those  wKo 
fear  ,God. 

Toussaint  had  certainly  passed  the  age  of  forty,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  least  forty-eight,  when  the  great  change,  called  a  revo,r. 
lution,  took  place  in  St.  Domingo.  Every  one  knows  that 
much  bloodshed  attended  that  change.  The  white  people  first 
provoked  a  quarrel  with  the  Mulattoes  and  free-blacks,  and 
in  a  bloody  civil  war  that  followed  between  those  parties,  the 
slaves  threw  off  the  yoke  of  private  bondage. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  write  the  history  of  the  revolution 
in  St.  Domingo,  or  of  the  wars  that  followed  it.  Neither 
I  nor  my  readers  have  time  for  those  wide  subjects,  and  1  am 
not  sorry  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  not  speak  or  hear  of 
bloody  and  wicked  actions  unless  when  something  good  is  to 
be  learnt  from  them  ;  and  1  know  nothing  that  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  civil  wars  of  St.  Domingo,  but  what  every 
well-informed  man  knows  already  ;  1  mean  the  dreadful  effects 
of  West  India  slavery  upon  the  minds  both  of  the  master  and 
the  slave.  I  will  only  observe,  that  if  these  wars  were  carried 
on  in  a  very  barbarous  way,  the  White  French  were  not  an 
inch  behind  the  Blacks  in  cruelty  ;  and  what  is  more,  first  set 
them  the  example  of  it.  It  is  enough  to  set  an  Englishman's 
hair  on  end  to  hear  of  the  horrid  manner  In  which  those 
White  Savages  put  their  prisoners  to  death  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  though  even  the  French  ladies  looked  on  with 
satisfaction  *. 

*  It  would  swell  this  little  book  to  a  bulk  too  large  and  too  costly,  were  I  ix 
general  to  give  quotations  in  proof  of  the  facts  related  ;  but  i>.  charge  like  this 
seems  to  call  for  an  authority  ;  I  therefore  cite  as  an  instance  of  such  cruelty, 
an  account  given  by  an  eye  witness,  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards. 

**  Two  of  these  unhappy  men  suffered  in  this  manner  under  the  window  df 
*'  the  author's  lodgings,  at  Cape  Francois,  on  the  gSth  of  Sept.  1791."  The 
author  (.hen  describes  the  breaking  of  two  negroes  alive  upon  the  wheel;  the 
.French  mob  would  not  sufter  the  executioner  to  put  the  tortured  wretches  oui  of 
their  pain  as  usual,  by,  a  blow  upon  tiie  stomach  ;  but  after  he  had  shewn  that 
mercy  to  the  first,  forced  him  to  stop  when  he  was  proceeding  to  dispatch  the 
second.  '*  The  mi&erable  xvretch  'with  his  broken  iiiiibs  doubled  up,  ijjas  put  ok 
*'  a  cart  ivheel^  fefc.  At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  some  English  seamen  ivho 
*'  ivere  spectators  of  the  tragedy,  strangled  him  in  mercy.  As  lo  all  the  French 
**  spectators  (many  of  them  persons  of  fashion,  iijho  beheld  the  scene  from  the 
**  tuindoivs  of  their  upper  apartments)  it  grieves  me  to  say,  that  they  locked  on 
*'  ivith  the  most  perfect  composure  and  sangfroid.  Some  of  the  ladies,  as  I  was 
*'  lold,  even  ridiculed  with  a  great  deal  of  unseemly  mirth,  the  sympathy  shewn 
*'  by  the  English  at  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  crimi»0h,"r-—-^Edwdi^'-% 
Hist,  of  St,  Domingo,  chau.  6.     Note  on  page  78. 
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The  bitterest  enemies  of  Toussairrt  have  confessed  that  he  had 
no  share  in  these  crimes.  He  had  'just  as  much  to  do  with 
them  as  the  firemen  who  bring  up  the  engine  have  with  the 
crime  of  the  villains  who  set  fire  to  the  house.  This  has 
never  been  denied  by  his  enemies  ;  and  to  shew  you  how 
clear  our  Hero's  innocence  is,  I  will  here  quote  the  words  of 
an  author  who  is  one  of  his  bitterest  defamers.  Monsieur 
DuEROCA,  who  was  employed  by  the  French  government 
to  slander  poor  Toussaint  in  a  libel  called  his  life,  published 
at  Paris  while  they  were  publishing  rewards  for  his  head  at 
St.  Domingo,  thus  writes:  **  Par  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  movements  that  preceded  the  insurrection  of  the 
Negroes,  he  seemed  determined  to  keep  aloof  from  all  the 
intrio-ue  and  violence  of  th^  times  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
history  has  not  to  reproach  him  with  taking  any  share  in 
the  massacre  of  the  White  People  in  August  1791  *."  This 
unwiilino-  justice  ought  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole 
term  of^  the  wars  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged,  during 
which  not  a  single  act  of  cruelty  can  be  truly  alledged  against 
him. 

Toussaint  first  rose  to  notice  when  the  fury  of  the  struggle 
between  master  and  slave  was  over,  just  as  you  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  after  a  stormy  night  ;  and  his  first  labours  were  to 
protect  the  White  people  who  were  now  in  their  turn  the 
feeble  and  oppressed  party,  from  the  revenge  of  his  brethren. 
During  the  first  troubles  of  the  [sland,  our  Hero  appears  to 
have  remained  quietly  at  home  in  his  master's  service.  Perhaps 
he  expected  a  peaceable  change  of  the  state  of  his  brethren 
from    the   French  Convention ;     or  perhaps  he  was  too  pious 
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made  to  it,  but  from 
that  was  soon  after  reposed  in  him  by  the  Negroes  at 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  led  to  remain  so  long  inactive  in 
the  war,  not  only  from  the  mildness  and  piety  of  his  disposition, 
but  from  affection  and  gratitude  to  his  master,  and  that  these 
motives  being  generally  known,  helped,  as  virtue  will  always 
do  in  the  main,  to  gain  him  confidence  and  support  when  he 
entered  on  public  life. 

By  the  word  master  you  are  not  here  to  understand  his 
owner,  who,  as  usual  with  West  India  planters,  lived  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  Overseer  or  Bailiff  of  the  Estate,  whose 
name  [  think  was  Bayou  de  Libertas.  By  this  gentleman  he 
was  treated  as  I  have  said,  with  kindness,  and  was,  a  little  before 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  raised  to  a  post  of  no  small 
dignity.  My  readers  may  be  inclined  to  smile,  but  1  can 
assure  them  that  field  Negroes  would  have  no  feeling  less 
serious  than  envy,  on  hearing  that  1  oussaint  was  actually 
promoted  to  the  place  of  postillion.     That    he   was   raised   to 


*  Dubroca's  Life  of  Toussamt,  page  5. 
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this  dignity  instead  of  a  more  common  preferment  among  slaves, 
I  impute  to  his  disposition  ;  for  Toussaint  seems  to  have  been 
fitter  in  point  of  temper  to  drive  light  worked  horses,  than 
hard  worked  men.  Horses  in  the  West  Indies  are  by  no 
means  driven  too  hard,  or  fed  too  little.  Toussaint  therefore 
found  this  kind  of  driving  not  contrary  to  his  feelings,  and  the 
steward  of  M.  de  Noe  was  I  doubt  not  driven  to  his  mind,  by 
the  future  leader  of  armies,  the  founder  perhaps  of  a  new 
empire,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe. 

We  see  then  that  Toussaint  had  a  place  to  lose  by  joining  the 
opposition  ;  yet  I  verily  believe  that  it  was  conscience,  and  not 
interest,  that  kept  him  at  this  period  from  throwing  off  the 
placeman,  and  putting  on  the  patriot.  His  presence  and  his 
influence  were  doubtless  the  means  of  preserving  the  estate  he 
lived  upon  from  the  destruction,  in  which  so  many  others  were 
at  this  time  involved,  and  of  saving  the  life  of  his  master. 

On  our   Hero's  first  rising  to  power  among  the  Negroes,  he 
gave  to    this  master    one   very   pleasing  earnest    of  his  future 
character,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
The  White  People,  especially  the   planters,  were   so    odious,   - 
both   from    their  former   tyranny,     and    the    blood   they    had 
cruelly  shed  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  their  power,  that  the 
Negroes,    when    they  got   the    upper  hand,    were  disposed  to 
give  them  no  quarter  ;   and  happy  was  the  man  among  them 
who  could  make  his  escape  from  the  island,  though' it  were 
to  go  with  his  family  pennyless  into  a  foreign  country.     The  lute 
master  of  Toussaint,    now  his  master  no  more,  Avas  one  of  the 
unfortunate   planters,    who,    not  having  escaped  in  good  time, 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Ne- 
groes, and  would  in  that  event  certainly  have  been  put  to  death. 
But  his  former  kindness  to  'J  oussaint  was  not  forgotten.     Our 
Hero,  at  the  great  risk  of  bringing  the  vengeance  of  the  multi- 
tude on  his  own  head,  delivered   his  unhappy   master  privately 
out  of  their  hands,  and  sent  him  on  board    a   ship  bound  for 
America,  then  Iving   in   the  harbour.     Nor  was  this    all-r-he 
Was  not  sent  away  empty-«-for  this  brave  and  generous  Negro 
found  means  to  put  on  board  secretly  for  his  use  a  great   many 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  order  to  support  him  in  his  exile,  till  the 
same  grateful  hands  should  be  able  to  send  him  a  larger  supply. 

Let  this  story  redden  the  cheeks  of  those  who  are  wicked 
and  foolish  enough  to  say,  that  Negroes  have  no  gratitude. 
'  Small  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  their  best  treatment 
Under  the  iron  yoke  of  West  India  slavery  can  create.  But  a 
noble  mind  will  not  haggle  with  the  claims  of  gratitude  or 
mercy.  Toussaint  looked  less  at  the  wrong  of  keeping  him  in  a 
brutal  slavery,  than  to  the  kindness  which  had  lightened  his 
chain,  and  M,  Layou  was  happy  enough  to  find  in  a  freed 
Negro  a  higher  pitch  of  virtue  than  is  often  to  be  found  among 
the  natives  of  Europe. 

This  great  man  was  not  long  in  public  life  before  he  became 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Blacks.       In  their  war  with  the  planters 
they  had  many  other  generals,  and  some  of  great  note,  such  as 
JSicuisoUf  Boukmant,  and  Jean  Iiati^ois,  all  Negroes,  and  very- 
brave 


brave  ones.  These  were  famous  before  Toussaint's  name  was 
heard  of,  but  he  soow  put  them  all  down  ;  not  in  the  French 
way,  by  cutting  their  heads  off,  or  sending  them  prisoners  to  a 
distant  and  pestilent  country,  but  as  a  tall  stately  tree  put* 
down  the  weeds  and  brushwood  in  its  growth,  by  fairlj-  rising 
above,  and  casting  a  shadow  over  them.  He  soon  found  no 
equal,   without  having  once  destroyed  a  superior  or  a  rival. 

Toussaint  seems  to  have  got  up  by  degrees  till  he  came  to  the 
top  by  the  growing  love  and  esteem  of  the  people,  founded  on 
his  good  qualities,  which  unfolded  themselves  more  and  more 
as  his  power  encreased.  He  might,  in  this  respect,  furnish  an 
useful  lesson  to  the  great  men  of  every  country,  aye,  and  to  the 
people  too;  for  Toussaint,  as  we  {hall  find,  proved  himself  to 
be  the  most  firm  and  undaunted  friend  of  freedom  ;  and  as  never 
any  people  had  so  valuable  a  common  cause  to  defend  as  the 
Negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  so  never  did  any  public  cause  find  a 
more  faithful  champion  ;  and  yet  1  doubt  not  that  even  Tous- 
saint's  virtues  seemed  to  make  against  him  at  first  ;  for  he 
did  not  flatter  the  common  people,  or  encourage  them  in  their 
crimes,  like  Bouhnant,  Biassou,  and  the  rest. 

These  chiefs,  who  were  always  urging  them  to  revenge  and 
slaughter,  and  telling  them  perhaps  that  their  freedom  waS 
in  danger  as'long  as  a  White  Man  was  suffered  to  live  in  the 
Island,  appeared  at  first  to  be  their  truest  friends  ;  but  Toussaint, 
who  was  always  trying  to  teach  them  mercy,  industry,  and 
order,  was  found  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  man  they  could  best 
depend  upon  ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  them  had  they  always 
followed  his  councils. 


This  great 
mind 


man 


had  uncommon    gifts  both  of    body    and 


._._  .  t  will  mention  some  of  them,  and  that  1  may  be  sure  to 
do  him  no  more  than  justice,  they  shall  be  taken  mostly  from 
the  words  of  his  enemies.  , 

Let  us  hear,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  one  of  Buonaparte  s 
hireling  writers  before  quoted,  as  having  published  a  vile  and 
absurd^book  to  defame  our  Hero  in  Paris,  while  the  Consul  was 
trying  to  hunt  him  down  in  St.  Domingo.  Mark  how  much 
malice  itself  is  obliged  to  confess  in  his  favor. 

'<  This  celebrated  Negro  is  of  the  middle  stature;  he  has  a 
fine  eye,  and  his  glances  are  rapid  and  penetrating  ;  extremely 
sober  by  habit  ;  his  activity  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises 
is  incessant.  He  is  an  excellent  horseman,  and  travels  on  occa- 
sion, with  inconceivable  rapidity,  arriving  frequently  at  the 
end  of  his  journey  alone,  or  almost  unattended  ;  his  aid-de- 
camps and  his  domestics  being  unable  to  follow  him  in  journeys;, 
which  are  often  of  50  or  60  leao;ues.  He  sleeps  generally 
in  bis  clothes,  and  gives  very  little  time  either  to  repose 
or  to  his  meals.  All  his  actions  are  covered  with  such  a 
profound  veil  of  hypocrisy,  that  all  who  approach  him  are 
betrayed  into  an  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 
««  The  Marquis  d'Hermona,  that  inteUigent  and  distinguished 
Spanish  officer,  (who  had  served  with  our  Hero,  and'knew  him 
intimately)  said  of  him  :  "  If  a  heavenly  being*  were  to 

*  The  expression  in  the  original  is  much  stionger,  but  it  savours  too  much  of 
French  impiety  to  be  <iuotei.  descend 
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descend  upon,  earth,  he  could  not  inhabit  a  heart  more  apparently 
good  than  that  of  J'oussaintLouverfure.''^ 

1  do  not  copy  the  abuse  that  is  mixed  up  with  this  praise, 
nor  the  idle  and  absurd  changes  brought  against  him  by  the 
same  writer*.  We  must  not  stop  to  answer  the  slanderers  of 
Toussaint,  for  we  shall  scarcely  have  time  enough  even  for  the 
best  and  shortest  answer  to  them, — ^the  record  of  his  nobleactions. 
The  same  libeller  acknowledges,  that  in  appearance  at  least, 
piety  is  a  ruling  feature  in  the  character  of  Toussaint.  He 
reproaches  him  with  being  always  attended  by  priests,  and 
having  had  no  less  than  three  confessors.  1  wish  France  had  no 
worse  priests  than  those  who  shared  with  this  good  chief  all  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  war  on  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  order  that  they  might  soften  and  mend  the  characters  of  a 
new  people  by  the  powerful  influence  of  religion.  The  French 
bishops  themselves  would,  in  my  mind,  be  better  employed  in 
such  hard  service,  than  in  composing  impious  flattery  for  "the 
Consul. 

Bu|t  Toussaint's  religion  the  French  Atheists  tell  us  was  all 
hypocrisy;  so  were  his  humanity,  his  moderation,  his  loyalty  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Convention  had  decreed 
freedom  to  his  race,  his  fidelity  to  the  Republic!  Nay  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty  itself  vi^as  all  merely  pretence  and 
hypocrisy  ! 

Do  you  ask  for  proofs  of  this  charge  ?  Why  you  have  all 
the  proofs  that  the  great  nation  has  at  this  moment  of  the  base- 
ness and  wickedness  of  England  !  You  have  the  sacred  word 
of  the  Chief  Consul  ;  and  if  you  doubt  of  that,  it  is  well  for 
you  he  is  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  straights  of  Dover  ;  the 
doubt  might  else  cost  you  a  dungeon  for  life. 

The  strange  vileness  of  Toussaint's  hypocrisy  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  all  along  was  good  in  deeds,  as  well  as  words  ;  and  as 
thatis  the  only  kind  of  hypocrisy  that  Buonaparte  never  practised, 
he  is  very  angry  at  it  in  others.  It  is  to  be  sure  extremely  pro-r 
voking,  because  w^hen  a  man  will,  from  mere  hypocrisy,  act 
well  and  nobly  as  Toussaint  did,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  there  is 
no  way  for  an  enemy  and  a  rival  to  prove  the  guilt  against  him. 
So  deep  was  Toussaint's  hypocrisy,    that  the  great  Consul  him- 


self, though  a 


from  Heaven,    **  sent   upon   earth   to 


restore  order,  equality,  and  justice,"  was  grossly  deceived  by 
him  ;  for  he  gave  the  highest  praises  to  our  Hero  down  to 
the  very  day  of  setting  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  only  found 
out  his  hypocrisy  when  resolved  upon  putting  him  to  death. 
The  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  many  virtues  of  our  Hero,  his 
probity  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  was  quite  a  proverb 
among  our  own  officers  who  long  carried  on  war  against  him,  and 
among  the  white  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  that  2'oussaint 
never  broke  his  word. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  proof  that  he  possessed  and  deserved' 
this  fanie,  than  the  reliance  which  was  placed  on  his  promises 
in  the  nicest  cases  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  to  whom  his 
falsehood  would  have  been  fatal ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
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tht  exiled  French  plantets  and  mercliants  did  not  scruple  to  re- 
turn from  Nofth  America  and  their  other  places  of  refuge,  oa 
receiving  his  promise  to  protect  them;  It  is  equally  well  known, 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  found  cause  in  his  conduct  to  repent 
of  such  confidence. 

Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  a  short  story,  which  will  serve 
to  shew  how  farloussaint  respected  the  principle  of  good  faith, 
and  with  how  good  a  grace  the  French  Government  can  ques- 
tion his  probity. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  General 
Maitland,  the  British  Commander  in  Chief,  by  which  the  island 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  our  troops,  and  was  to  remain  neutral  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to  see  General 
Maitland  at  his  head  quarters,  and  the  General,  v^'ishing  to  settle 
some  points  personally  with  him  before  our  troops  should  em- 
bark, returned  the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp  in  the  country. 

So  well  was  his  character  known,  that  the  British  General 
did  not  scruple  to  go  to  him  with  only  two  or  three  attendants, 
though  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  own  army,  and 
he  had  to  pass  through  a  country  full  of  Negroes,  who  had  very 
lately  been  his  mortal  enemies.  'I'he  Commissioner  of  the 
French  Republic,  however,  did  not  think  so  well  of  the  honor 
of  this  virtuous  Chief.  It  is  very  natural  for  wicked  men  to 
think  badly  of  mankind,  and  most  Frenchmen  of  the  present 
day,  not  only  suppose  every  man  will  be  bloody  and  treacherous 
when  worth  his  while,  but  I  really  believe  would  hold  him 
cheap  if  found  of  an  opposite  cast. 

With  such  notions  and  feelings,  Monsieur  Roume  the  French 
Commissioner  thought  this  visit  of  General  Maitland  a  fine 
opportunity  to  make  him  prisoner  ;  what  does  he  do  therefore, 
but  writes  a  letter  to  Toussaint,  begging  him  of  all  things  as  he 
was  a  true  Republican,  to  seize  the  British  General's  person. 
Well,  General  Maitland  proceeds  towards  Toussaint's  camp. 
On  the  road  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  private  friends, 
telling  him  of  Monsieur  Roume's  plot,  and  warning  him  not  to 
put  himself  into  the  Negro  General's  power;  but  the  known 
character  of  Toussaint  made  the  British  General  still  rely  upon 
his  honor  :  besides  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service  required  at 
that  ])eriod,  that  confidence  should  be  placed  in  this  great  man, 
though  even  at  some  risk  ;  and  General  Maitland  therefore 
bravely  and  wisely  determined  to  go  on. 

When  they  arrived  at  Toussaint's  head  quarters, he  was  not  to 
be  seen.  Our  General  was  desired  to  wait,  and  after  much  delay 
the  Negro  Chief  still  did  not  appear.  General  Maitland's  mind 
began  to  misgive  him,  as  was  natural  upon  a  leception  seemino-ly 
so  uncivil,  and  so  much  falling  in  with  the  warning  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  at  length  out  comes  Toussaint  with  two  letters 
open  in  his  hand  :  *'  There,  General,  (said  the  upright  Chief) 
*'  read  these  before  we  talk  together  ;  the  one  is  a  letter  just 
•*  received  from  Roume,  and  the  other  my  answer.  1  would 
**  not  come  to  you,  till  1  had  written  my  answer  to  him  ;  that 
"  you  may  see  how  safe  you  are  w^ith  me,  and  how  incapable 
**  1  am  of  baseness."     General   Maitland  read  the  letters,  and 
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found  the  one  an  artful  attempt  to  excite  Toussaint  to  seize 
his  guest,  as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  Republic  ;  the  other  a  noble 
and  indignant  refusal.  *'  What,'*  said  Toussaint,  **  have  I 
*'  not  passed  my  word  to  the  British  General  ?  How  then 
•'  can  you  suppose  that  I  will  cover  myself  v/ith  dishonor  by 
*«  breaking  it  ?  His  reliance  on  my  good  faith  leads  him  to 
*'  put  himself  in  ray  power,  and  I  should  be  for  ever  infamous 
*'  were  I  to  act  as  you  advise.  I  am  faithfully  devoted  to  the 
**  Republic,  but  will  not  serve  it  at  the  expense  of  my  con- 
*'  science,  and  my  honor.'* 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  such  virtues  and  such  talents  our 
Hero  should  win  the  hearts  of  the  Negroes,  and  soon  become 
their  favourite  leader.  He  did  so  to  such  a  degree,  that  their 
first  famous  chiefs  were  soon  forgot  ;  and  except  Rigaud,  a 
brave  and  active  Mulatto,  leader  in  the  South  of  the  island,  wc 
afterwards  heard  nothing  of  any  General  of  the  Blacks  but 
Toussaint  Louverture.  Rigaud  was  also  a  very  able  man  ;  but 
not  so  hcnest  an  one  as  Toussaint  :  he  however  pretended  to 
be  a  much  more  zealous  friend  of  freedom  than  the  other  leaders  ; 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  rage  against  the  planters  and 
the  English.  By  the  dint  of  his  violence,  he  passed  for  a  fast 
friend  of  the  cause,  and  long  kept  himself.at  the  head  of  a  laro-© 
party,  whom  he  persuaded  that  Toussaint  was  not  so  trust- 
worthy as  himself  ;  but  he  was  at  last  forced  to  yield  to  that 
great  man's  superior  merit,  and  was  driven  from  the  island,  be- 
cause while  there  he  was  continually  disturbing  the  public  peace. 

When  Toussaint  first  rose  to  power,  the  contest  between  the 
Blacks  and  their  former  owners  was  ended,  and  the  French  Com- 
missioners, who  then  attempted  to  govern  the  Island,  were  fain  to 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes,  and  promise  to  main- 
tain it.  But  another  civil  war  arose,  and  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury  between  the  party  of  the  dethroned  French  King, 
and  that  of  the  Convention.  In  this  the  Negroes,  as  well  as 
the  White  People,  took  different  sides  among  themselves,  and 
were    perhaps  pretty  equally  divided.    . 

Toussaint,  who  knew  that  his  brethren  owed  the  Convention 
no  thanks  for  their  freedom,  was  naturally  found  on  the  same 
side  with  loyalty,  generosity,  and  religion,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  courage  and^  talents,  the  cause  of  royalty  was  soon  as 
triumphant^  in  St.  Domingo  as  it  had  proved  unsuccessful  in 
Europe.  For  his  great  services  in  this  war,  he  received  from  the 
King  of  Spain  a  commission  as  General  in  his  Army,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  admitted  a  Knight  of  the  Arcient  MiHtary 
Orders  of  that  Country  ;   so  at  least  his  enemies  assert. 

But  events  arose  which  made  it  impossible  for  Toussaint, 
as  a  wise  man  and  a  true  patriot,  longer  to  stand  out  against 
the  exisring  government  of  France.  The  cause  of  ro'yalty 
having  failed  in  that  country,  little  could  be  done  to  serve  the 
royal  family  by  prolonging  the  miseries  of  civil  war  in  a  West 
India  island,  while  the  great  stake  of  Negro  liberty  might  be 
lost  by  further  o])posltion  to  the  ])arent  state.  It  was  probably 
a  deciding  consideration  with  our  Hero,  that  the  Planters  and 
Loyalists  of  St.  Domingo,    with  whom   he    was  now  allied, 
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began  opeidy  to  intrigue  for  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  andi 
to  invite  us  to  invade  tbe  Island  ;  for  their  object,  however 
friendly  to  French  Royalty,  was  certainly  adverse  to  Negro 
freedom  ;  and  it  was  less  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  sceptre  of 
France  to  the  Bourbons,  than  for  that  of  recovering  the  iron 
sceptres  of  their  own  Plantations,  that  most  of  these  gentry 
desired  to  have  the  British  flag  flying  at  St.  Domingo — they 
were  stanch  royalists  then  for  the  same  reason  that  rriakes 
them  now  fast  friends  to  a  Corsican  Usurper.  Toussaint  knew 
this,  and  saw  that  he  must  either  shake  hands  with  the  French 
Commissioners,  or  engage  himself  on  the  same  side  with  foreign 
invaders,  and  with  Frenchmen  who  were  sworn  foes  to  the 
liberty  of  his  race. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  he  found  It  necessary  to  give  peace 
to  the  republican  party  whom  he  had  already  conquered,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Convention. 

From  this  time  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  France  durino" 
every  change  in  its  government,  though  often  troubled  and 
hindered  in  his  plans  for  the  public  good  by  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  tnat  country. 

The  Committees,  Directors,  and  other  successive  Rulers  of 
France  from  time  to  time,  sent  Commissioners  to  the  island  ;  and 
these  gentry  were  as  fond  of  i  lunder  in  the  West  indies,  as  their 
masters  were  in  Europe.  Like  them  they  croaked  over  a  publi<; 
criminal  like  carrion  crows  over  a  dead  horse  ,  and  every  maiji 
who  had  property  to  forfeit,  was  sure  to  be  cried  down  as  a  trai- 
tor. But  happily  their  white  faces  in  St.  Domingo, exposed  their 
black  hearts  to  much  suspicion,  and  with  such  a  mind  to  check 
them  as  that  of  the  generous  loussaint,  made  them  for  the  most 
part  as  harmless,  as  vi{)ers  deprived  of  their  fangs.  This  great 
man  conducted  himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as  without  giv- 
ing oflence  to  the  French  Government,  to  make  its  Commis- 
sioners mere  cyphers.  He  let  nobody  wrong  or  insult  them, 
and  obliged  every  one  to  treat  their  office  with  respect,  and  yet 
left  them  no  power,  because  he  found  they  would  only  use  it 
for  purposes  of  cruelt)'  and  mischief.  He  protected  the  plan- 
ters from  the  Commissioners,  and  both  from  the  natural  jealousy 
©f  the  Negroes. 

The  French  Government  more  than  once  recalled  its  Com- 
missioners, and  sent  out  new  ones  ;  but  the  case  was  still  the 
same.  There  were  among  them  very  able  men,  but  Toussaint 
"was  an  overmatch  for  them  all.  They  were  obliged  to  leave  in 
his  abler  hands  all  the  actual  power,  and  to  leari  on  him  for 
protection. 

More  than  once  his  power  and  credit  with  the  Negroes  saved 
these  men  from  destruction.  General  Laveaux  in  particular 
once  clearly  owed  his  life  to  our  Hero,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  ;  Laveaux  was  at  that  time  commander  in  chief 
for  France,  and  the  Negroes  of  Cape  Frangois,  suspecting  hirn 
of  a  plot  against  their  freedom,  rose  against  him,  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  were  preparing  to  put  him  to  death,  when  Toussaint 
■with  a  band  of  faithful  followers  marched  into  the  town  and 
delivered  him  out  of  their  hands.  General  Laveaux  was  on  this 
occasion  so  struck  with  the  conduct  and  talents  of  Toussaint, 
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lliat  lie  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  a  public  letter,  his  resolution 
to  take  no  measure  in  future  in  the  government  of  the  island 
without  that  great  man's  advice  and  consent. 

The  French  government  could  not  but  see  that  its  authority 
in  the  colony  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  this  noble  African, 
yet  was  long  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  govern  there  by 
other  agents,  till  at  length,  in  March  1797,  they  sent  him  a 
commission  declaring  him  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  St, 
I>oniingo.  This  commission  he  held  under  the  express  confir- 
mation of  Buonaparte,  till  Leclerc,  fatally  for  France  and  for 
himself,  was  sent  out  to  supersede  and  betray  this  faithful  ser* 
varit  of  the  republic. 

It  was  a  great  mercy  to  many  unfortunate  white  people  who 
remained  on  the  island,  that  a  man  like  Touissaint  possessed  the 
chief  power.  He  protected  them  from  being  massacred,  and 
restored  them  to  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
When  he  found  himself  strong  enough,  and  so  well  known  to 
his  followers  as  not  to  be  afraid  of  slander,  he  even  invited  the 
banished  planters  to  return  from  America,  and  other  places  to 
which  they  had  fled  for  refuge  ;  and  such  of  them  as  returned, 
were  restored  by  him  to  their  estates. 

There  was  one  kind  of  property,  however,  for  which  our  Hero 
had  no  respect  ;  and  that  was  the  property  of  human  flesh  and 
blood.  He  thought  that  except  what  we  owe  to  our  God,  our 
country,  and  our  relations,  every  man  ought  to  belong  to  him- 
self. He  thought  it  not  amiss  too,  that  there  should  be  some 
distinction  between  a  labouring  man  and  a  horse,  and  in  this, 
though  the  great  Buonaparte  is  of  a  different  way  of  thinkino-,  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  Toussaint  was  not  altogether 
in  the  wrong.  When  I  say  therefore  that  the  planters  were  re* 
stored  to  their  estates,  it  must  not  be  understood,  that  they 
"Were  allowed  to  di-ive  and  sell  their  Negroes  as  formerly. 

Neither  did  the  Negro  Chief  think  it  reasonable,  that  the 
masters  should  work  their  poor  labourers  as  much,  whip  them 
as  much,  and  feed  them  as  little  as  they  thought  fit.  Here 
again  there  has  been  a  wide  difl^erence  between  him  and  the 
Chief  Consul  ;  and  these  ditferences  have  cost  Toussaint  his  life, 
and  France  the  island  of  St.  Domincro. 

Our  Hero  however  acted  up  to  these  odd  notions  of  his,  and 
therefore  obliged  the  planters  to  put  such  of  their  former  slaves 
as  chose  to  work  for  them  on  the  footing  of  hired  servants. 

And  here  I  must  notice  the  greatest  difficulty  which  our  Hero 
had  to  struggle  with,  in  his  labours  for  the  public  good.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  poor  lad  who  had  been  snubbed  and  beat  a 
great  deal  at  school  by  a  crabbed  old  schoolmaster  ?  If  you  did, 
i  will  answer  for  it  you  never  found  the  boy  fond  of  his  book ; 
and  still  less  of  going  back  to  school  after  the  holidays.  For  a 
like  reason  (among  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention) 
Toussaint  did  not  find  the  Negroes  over  and  above  fond  of  sroingf 
back  to  work  on  the  plantations. 

He  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  remove  this  difliculty,  and 
to  restore  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  upon  which,  under  God,  he 
knew  that  the  happiness  of  every  country  chiefly  depends.     To 
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this  end  he  encouraged  the  labourers  by^  giving  them  a  third 
part  of  the  crops  for  their  wages  ;  and  this  you  know  was  a 
great  deal,  in  a  country  where  sugar  and  coffee  are  the  chief  pro- 
ductions. He  also  made  laws  to  restrain  idleness,  and  oblige 
people  to  labour  upon  fair  terms  for  their  own  livelihood,  and  to 
enforce  these  laws,  he  made  use  of  his  power  as  a  General, 
.  Some  folks  have  found  fault  with  him,  because  he  did  not  employ 
the  civil  power  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the  mihtary  ;  but, in 
truth  he  had  no  civil  power  to  employ.  People  in  this  happy  land 
are  apt  to  forget,  that  laws  and  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice, 
all  exactly  fitted  to  produce  peace  order  and  public  happiness, 
%vlth  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  arc 
blessings  that  grow  with  the  oak,  and  not  with  the  mushroom. 
Human  wisdom  can  no  more  make  them  on  a  sadden,  or  renew 
them  in  a  moment  when  madly  destroyed,  than  it  can  raise  a 
tall  tree  in  a  single  night  from  an  acorn.  As  to  Toussaint  and 
his  Negroes,  they  had  every  thing  which  belongs  to  civil  life  to 
learn.  In  their  former  state  they  could  know  nothing  of  it  ; 
for  a  slave  has  no  country  ;  the  breath  of  his  master  is  his  law, 
and  the  overseer  is  both  judge  and  jury  :  the  driver  is  both  con- 
stable and  beadle,  as  well  as  carman  to  the  human  cattle. 
During  the  war  there  was  no  place  for  any  but  military  institu- 
tions ;  and  Toussaint  therefore  when  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
force laws  for  the  public  good,  had  no  justices  of  peace  but  his 
captains,  or  parish  officers  but  his  soldiers,  to  apply  to. 

It  is  true  that  for  these  reasons  he  was  obliged  so  far  to  dis- 
grace the  idle  and  disorderly  Negroes,  as  to  put  them  upon  th« 
same  footing  with  the  present  free  French  Republicans.  The 
only  difference  between  his  government  in  this  respect  and 
Buonaparte's,  was,  that  Toussaint  had  no  dungeons,  no  sickly 
deserts  of  exile  ;  no,  nor  any  injustice  or  oppression.  He  put 
the  idle  vagrant,  and  the  deserter  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
they  were  equally  liable  to  be  punished  after  a  fair  trial  by  a 
court  martial ;  but  so  mild  were  his  punishments,  that  the  se- 
verest one  for  a  labourer  was,  the  being  obliged  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier. 

There  is  one  great  branch  of  Toussaint's  services  to  France 
upon  which  an  Englishman  cajmot  like  to  enlarge.  Jt  is  too 
well  known  what  great  pains  we  long  took  during  the  last  war 
to  conquer  St.  Domingo.  How  much  money,  as  well  as  how 
many  valuable  lives  the  attempt  cost  us,  is  more  than  I  wish  or 
am  able  to  tell.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  our  brave 
soldiers  in  that  field,  but  what  does  them  honour  ;  yet  I  chuse 
to  be  silent  as  to  that  unhappy  attempt,  and  shall  only  say  that 
Toussaint,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  contest  with  our  army, 
acted  so  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  as  well  as  the 
praise  of  his  ungrateful  country. 

Here  I  shall  beg  leave  again  to  quote  from  the  words  of  thfe 
Consul's  champion,  Dubroca.  "  His  conduct  during  the  tear 
with  the  English  was  brilliant  and  without  stain,  and  that  epoch 
vf  his  life  would  be  truly  great  if  the  services  he  rendered  the 
republic  at  that  time  had  not  been  like  all  that  preceded,  sub' 
urment  to  his  own,  ambition."     That   a  defender  of  the  Consul 
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^orst  venture  to  speak  of  ambition  as  a  crime  is  strange,  but 
perhaps  the  only  guilty  ambition  in  Buonaparte's  judgment, 
is  that  which  aims  to  promote  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  OUT  countrymen. 

1  pa?s  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns  and  forts  of  the  island 
by  his  Majesty's  troops.  Fierce  the  French  assassins  of  Tous- 
saint  make  their  chief  stand  against  him.  "  He  suffered  the 
English  to  escape,  say  they,  on  too  easy  terms,  and  his  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  was  treachery  to  the  republic.'* 

It  is  strange,  nnethinks,  that  Toussaint's  treachery  was  not 
found  out  in  France  a  little  sooner  ;  for  certainly  the  terms  of 
the  convention  between  our  Commanders  and  him  were  no  se- 
cret ;  and  yet,  down  to  the  moment  of  General  Leclerc's 
attack  upon  this  brave  man  in  the  field,  he  was  treated  by  the 
French  government  as  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  deserving 
subjects. 

The  Consul  sent  him  a  letter  last  year — a  treacherous  one  I 
admit,  but  not  the  less  fit  to  be  quoted  against  his  mightiness 
himself  upon  this  point  of  poor  Toussaint's  character.  Of  this 
letter  General  Leclerc  was  the  bearer,  and  the  following  are 
Some  of  its  expressions.  "  We  have  conceived  for  you  esteem,  and 
we  wish  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  great  services  you  have  ren." 
dered  to  the  French  people.  If  their  colours  jiy  on  St.  Domingo, 
it  is  to  you  and  your  brave  Blacks  that  we  owe  it.  Called  by 
your  talents  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, you  have  destroyed  the  civil  war,  put  a  stop  to  the persecu- 
tions  oj  some  ferocious  men,  and  restored  to  honour  the  religion 
and  the  worship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things  come  * ." 

Now  1  should  like  to  know  in  what  country  but  l*'rance 
^en  could  be  found  impudent  enough,  to  call  this  great  man  a 
traitor  for  actions  prior  to  that  letter,  after  writing  such  things, 
and  printing  them  in  their  own  gazettes. 

I  will  not  detain  my  readers  with  stating  and  answering  some 
other  charges  which  the  murderers  of  Toussaint  have  lately 
brought  against  him,  on  account  of  his  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
General  Maitland,  and  the  constitution  which  he  afterwards 
framed  for  St.  Domingo,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people  ;  for  though  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  both 
these  measures  were  not  only  guiltless,  but  such  as  redounded 
greatly  to  his  honour,  theproof  of  these  truths  would  require  some 
views  of  the  state  of  St.  Domingo  and  of  France  which  cannot 
be  given  in  a  small  compass  ;  and  the  above  confessions  under 
the  hand  of  the    Consul,    are  surely  enough  to  repel   all  char- 

fes  of  disloyalty  against  our  hero  down  to  the  period  of 
.eclerc's  invasion. 
Yet  as  to  the  constitution,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  a  farther  ex- 
tract from  the  same  oflicial  letter  of  Buonaparte  : — "  The  situa'* 
tion  in  which  you  were  placed,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies^ 
and  without  the  mother  country  being  able  to  succour  or  sustain 
you,  has  rendered  legitimate  the  articles  of  that  co?istitution  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  so." 


*  Dispatches  of  Leclerc  q  February  9<    Moniteur  of  March  21, 180^. 
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Toussaint  being  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  war  with 
England,  set  to  work  with  new  vigour  in  his  plans  for  the  public 
good. 

The  restoring  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  spreadincy  the 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  as  far  as  he  himself  was  blessed 
with  it,  were  the  objects  nearest  his  heart.  Next  to  these, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  corner  stones  of  public  happiness,  he 
was  unwearied  in  his  attempts  to  reform  abuses  ;  especially  to 
set  the  idle  to  work,  and  by  these  and  other  means  to  improve 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  encourage  that  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  a  West  India  island. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  think  how  much  toil  he  must  have 
gone  through,  even  in  the  little  we  know  of  his  public  labours  ;  for 
he  had  still  from  the  perverseness  of  Rigaud's  party  a  new  insur- 
rection to  quell,  and  had  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  that  large  island  lately  ceded  to  France,  which  the  Spanish 
governor,  upon  various  pretences,  and  perhaps  by  the  secret  re- 
quest of  the  French  government,  long  withheld.  But  at  leno-th 
the  genius  and  activity  of  our  Hero  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  before  peace  was  concluded  between  this  country  and 
Frtoce,  every  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  in  quiet  submission  to 
his  authority,  and  rapidly  improving  in  wealth  and  happiness 
under  his  wise  administration. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  agriculture,  that  it  was  a  fact, 
though  not  believed  at  the  time  in  England,  that  the  island  already 
produced,  or  promised  to  yield  in  the  next  crop,  one  third  part 
at  least  of  as  large  returns  of  sugar  and  coffee  as  it  had  ever 
given  in  its  most  prosperous  d^ys.  This,  considering  all  the 
ravages  of  a  ten  years  war  and  the  great  scarcity  of  all  necessary 
supplies  from  abroad,  is  very  surprising,  yet  has  since  clearly 
appeared  to  be  true. 

But  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  this  great  and  Grow- 
ing produce  was  obtained  without  the  miseries,  the  weakness, 
or  dangers  of  West  India  slavery.  Men  were  obliged  to  work, 
but  it  was  in  a  moderate  manner,  for  fair  wages  ;  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  at  liberty  to  chuse  their  own  place. 
The  plantation  Negroes  were  therefore  in  general  contented, 
healthful,  and  happy. 

A  still  more  ha])py  effect  had  arisen  from  the  new  state  of 
things,  a  blessing  of  the  greatest  importance  to  France,  if  she 
had  not  been  mad  enough  to  take  the  wicked  measures,  of  which 
1  shall  soon  have  to  speak,  and  not  to  France  only,  but  to 
Africa,  and  to  human  nature.  The  effect  1  speak  of  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  rising  generation  of  Negroes,  instead  of  that 
dreadful  falling  off  which  is  always  found  in  a  Colony  of  Slaves. 

My  readers  may  be  surprised  at  this  fact,  especially  if  they 
have  ever  met  with  any  of  those  false  and  idle  accounts  which 
have  been  published,  to  persuade  us  that  the  loss  of  life  among 
the  island  Negroes  does  not  arise  from  oppression.  *«  What,  it 
may  be  said,  can  the  young  and  infant  Negroes  of  St.  Dominao 
have  increased  by  natural  means  since  the  revolution,  in  spite^f 
perpetual  war,  foreign  and  civil,  of  frequent  massacres,  and  of  all 
the  wants  and  miseries  which,  during  twelve  years,  have  fallea 
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upon  that  hapless  and  devoted  Island?  Hdw'can  this  he,  when 
in  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  Islands,  in  the  midst  of  peace 
and  plenty,  the  same  race  of  people  are  always  declining  in 
numbrrs,  so  that  population  can  only  be  kept  up  by  the  Slave 
■Trade  ? 

1  leave  the  defenders  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  to  answer 
the  question.  I  will  only  offer  for  their  help  the  opinion  of  a 
person  whose  judgment  and  impartiality  they  will  readily  admit. 
It  is  no  other  than  Monsieur  Malouet,  formerly  Minister  of  the 
French  Colonies  and  Marine,  an  old  West  India  Planter,  a 
defender  of  the  SlaveTrade,  and  the  champion  of  Buonaparte, 
m  his  late  measures  against  Toussaint. 

M.  Malouet  pulished  a  book  last  year  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  justify  the  Consul  for  re-enslaving  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  yet  thus  he  writes  of  the  state  of  Negro  po- 
pulation  in   St.  Domingo:    "All  accounts  announce  a 

"  MUCH  GREATER  NUMBER  OF  INFANTS,  AND  LESS  MOR- 
•*  TALITY  AMONG  THE  LITTLE  NEGROES*  THAN  THERE 
*'  WERE  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION  ;  WHICH  IS  ASCRIBED 
"  TO  THE  ABSOLUTE  REST  WHICH  WOMEN  BIG  WITH  CHILD 
"  ENJOY,  AND  TO  A  LESS  DEGREE  OF  LABOUR  ON  THE 
*'    PART  OF    THE    NEGROES  f". 

Such  then  were  the  happy  prospects  at  St.  Domingo,  when 
the  peace  with  England  unchained  the  French  navy,  and  left 
the  Consul  at  hberty  to  carry  to  the  new  world,  the  same 
scourge  with  which  his  fierce  and  ambitious  temper  had  long  af-* 
flicted  the  old. 

And  here  we  will  finish  the  First  Part  of  the  History  of 
TOUSSAINT. 

*  War  and  massacre  will  too  fully  account  for  there  being  on  the  contrary 
ia  decrease  among  the  men.  If  the  ravages  of  disease,  usual  in  slave  colonies, 
had  been  added^  not  a  man  fit  to  bear  arms  could  have  been  left. 

f  Malouet  Collection  de  Memoires  sur  les  Colonies,  tome  it.  Introduce 
tlon,  ^.52* 
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WE  have  brought  our  hiftory  down  to  the  time  of  the  laft  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  France,  which  was  a  fad  event 
in  its  confequences  to  Touffaint  and  his  brave  negrcfes. 

The  French  till  now  had  no  means  of  fhewing  their  gratitude  to 
thefe  black  citizens  for  all  their  great  important  fer vices  in  the  war, 
except  by  fending  them  fabres  of  honour,  fair  words,  and  general's 
commiffions.  Such  trafh  you  know,  might  be  packed  in  a  fmail  com- 
pafs,  and  was  of  no  great  value  in  the  way  of  prize-money,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  our  feamen  ;  but,  as  to  the  more  bulky  articles, 
which  a  Weft  India  ifiand  wants  for  its  culture  or  defence,  the  grate- 
ful Conful  could  as  well  have  fent  them  to  the  moon  as  to  St.  Domin- 
go,  without  a  pafs  from  the  Bri^tiih  Ad;Turalty.  He  had,  however,  no 
want  of  good  will ;  he  all  along*intended  for  the  negro  citizens  the  fame 
kind  of  prefent  of  which  he  has  been  fo  liberal  of  late  to  Holland,  Hano- 
ver, and  Swirzerland,  and  with  which  he  generouily  propofes  foon  to 
enrich  England  alfo,  if  we  are  not  bafhful  enough  to  rejedl  it :  I  mean  a 
large  invading  army.  He  was  in  fuch  a  hafte  thus  to  (hew  his  regard 
for  freedom,  and  for  the  conamon  people  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  I 
verily  believe  it  was  the  greateft  moUve  with  him  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  laft  war  vnth  this  country. 

No  fooner  had  peace  tied  up  the  hands  of  our  provoking  feamen, 
fo  that  the  ftiips  of  v/ar  of  the  great  nation  couid  be  fafely  hauled  out 
of  the  mud,  and  a  truce  patched  up  between  the  worms  and  their  re- 
doubtable bottoms,  then  out  they  flunk  from  their  liarbours,  like  a 
well-beaten  and  yelping  cut  out  of  a  kitchen  when  at  laft  you  open  the 
door  to  him  ;  or  rather  like  pole-cats,  and  other  blood-fucking  vermin, 
from  their  holes,  when  the  hounds  have  left  the  common ;  and  away 
.they  went  for  St.  Domingo.  I  am  told,  by  the  by,  though  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  that  the  great  admiral  Villaret  who  commanded  this  fleet, 
was  actually  not  aihamed  to  hoift  his  moth-eaten  flag  at  the  maft  head. 
The  poor  admiral  himfelf  had  been  kept  fo  long  on  board-wages 
aihore,  that  he  was  very  fea-fick,  as  it  is  faid,  in  croffmg  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay,  efpecially  when  a  Britifh  fhip  of  war  happened  to  heave  in 
fight  of  a  morning.  I  am  told  too,  that  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  was 
rare  fun  to  fee  how  the  French  lubbers  handled  their  ropes,  and  made 
our  faucy  tars  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  jogkies  at  Edmonton  did  at 
Johnny  Gilpin'g  horfemanfhi|3. 
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On  board  this  famous  fleet  the  Conful  embarked  at  leafl  20,goq 
men.  I  cannot  add,  all  good  mea  and  true,  but  they  were  at  leaft  good 
at  cutting  throats  in  cold  blood,  and  true  to  their  old  pradlices  at  JaiFa. 
They  were  probably,  however,  not  picked  out  for  the  purpofe,  for  the 
French  troops  have  in  general  been  fo  well  trained  to  that  kind  of 
fervice,  that  you  might  fafely  choofe  them  in  the  dark;  efpecially 
when  the  obje'<5l  is  to  flaughter  a  people,  whether  white  or  black,  whq 
have  the  infolence  to  defend  their  freedom.  At  the  head  of  this  ar- 
my was  placed  general  Leclerc,  the  Conful's  brother-in-law ;  and  he 
was  affiiled  by  feveral  generals  of  great  note,  efpecially  Rochambeau, 
well  known  in  the  Weft  indies,  for  his  hatred  of  freedom,  and  fond- 
nefs  for  the  cart- whip :  and  fo  fure  did  the  Conful  make  himfelf 
of  fpeedily  fubduing  liberty  in  the  colonies,  as  eafily  as  he  had  done 
every  where  elfe,  that  he  fent  over  his  brother  Jerome  in  the  fleet,  to 
have  a  pluck  at  thefe  new  laurels,  and  his  filler  Madame  Leclerc,  with. 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  to  receive  them  in  her  lap. 

He  hoped  indeed  to  carry,  by  fafer  means  than  lieges  and  battles, 
liis  grand  point  at  St.  Domingo,  which  was  nothing  eUe  than  to  forc€ 
all  the  negroes  to  become  Haves,  and  private  property  again,  to  his  and 
Madame  Buonaparte's  very  good  friends,  the  planters.  This  little 
great  man  always  wins  the  game  by  tricks  rather  than  honours ;  and 
upon  the  prefent  occafion,  as  upon  others,  he  trufted  much  more  to  his 
falfehoods  than  his  firelocks.  He  was  refolved  firft  indeed  to  feize 
upon  the  chief  places  on  the  fea-coaft  by  furprife  and  violence,  but 
hoped  afterwards  to  fubdue  his  enemies  by  bribery  and  cunning,  rather 
than  by  war.  He  very  well  knew  the  great  talents  of  ToulTaint,  and 
his  power  over  the  minds  of  the  negroes ;  bat  there  was  fomething 
belonging  to  that  great  man,  of  which  the  Conful  had  no  fort  of  no- 
tion, and  that  w?s  his  honeily.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  TouilainC 
was  to  be  bought,  and  determined  if  pofTible  to  buy  him. 

Now,  do  not  think  I  point  out  this  miflake  out  of  fpite  to  Buona- 
parte, in  order  to  difgrace  his  judgment.  I  admit  the  Corfican  to  be 
as  wife  as  any  body  that  "  fays  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God"  can  be  | 
but  the  poor  man  being  bred  an  atheift,  till  he  became  a  revolutionary 
foldier,  and  having  known  nobody  but  lads  from  the  fame  bad  fchool, 
can  have  no  more  notion  of  the  principles  of  a  moral  and  religious 
mind,  than  that  chubby  boy  driving  the  plough  yonder,  with  the 
broad  nails  in  hislhoes,  has  of  the  manners  of  my  lady's  drawing-room. 
It  would  be  as  eafy  for  the  little  Conful  to  peep  into  a  window  fix  feet 
from  the  ground,  as  into  the  heart  of  a  man  like  ToufTaint.  I  am  for-  . 
xy  to  lofe  time  with  fueh  remarks,  but  it  is  right  to  do  jullice  to  every 
man. 

As  owr  hero,  however,  was  already  the  head  man  in  St.  Domingo, 
?ind  had  long  been  commander  in  chief  and  governor,  by  commifiion 
from  the  government  of  France,  Buonaparte  fek  that  the  honours  and 
rewards  which  he  had  to  offer  might  perhaps  not  be  a  fufficient  price 
to  the  negro  general  for  treachery  to  his  brethren.  He  therefore  hit 
upon  what  feemed  a  furer  fnare  for  this  great  man's  feelings  ;  and  this 
was  to  put  his  two  beloved  fons  on  board  the  fleet,  as  hoitages  for  the 
father's  condud. 

Thefe  youths  had  been  fent  by  Toufiaint  to  France  for  their  educa- 
tjofi,  He  had  trufted  them  to  French  honoyr  and  gratitude ;  and  it  would 

ni0Y§ 
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move  any  but  ?*rench  hearts  to  read  the  letter  in  wKich  lie  anxloiifly  re- 
commended them  to  the'care  and  proteaion  of  the  government.  _  You 
would  think  at  every  line  you  faw  the  fond  father's  tears  dropping  on 
the  paper ;  but  what  was  much  more  to  be  admired^  his  ehief  reqaeft 
was  to  have  them  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge 
of  religion.     Poor  Touffaint  1  little  did  he  then  know  the  country  to 

which  they  were  going.  ^  ^  ^     t    ,  .  .        .  -u 

To  take  thefe  youths  from  their  ftudies^  and  fend  them  out  to  catcH 
their  father,  ^s  ybu  would  catch  a  bird,  by  ftripping  her  neil,  and  bait- 
ing a   trap-cage   with  her  young  ones,   feemed   no   doubt   a  bright 
thought  to  the  Corfican.     He  has  no  children,   or  his  heart,  cold  and 
hard  though  it  is,   might  have  checked  him  in  fo  vile  a  purpofe.      1  o 
feel  its  bafenefs  fully,  a  faft  Ihould  be  known,  which  is  true   beyond 
all  reach  of  doubt,  though  this  is  not  the  place  for  its  proof,  that 
if  Toufiaint  had  yielded  to  the  temptation,  it  would  have  been  imme-- 
diately  fatal  to  him :  the  fixed  defign  in  that  cafe,  was  to  tear  hirn  in  a 
few  days  from   thefe  dear   bought  children,  and   put  him  to  death* 
The  Conful   had  fully  refolved,  that  when  he  fnould  have  got  the 
chiefs  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  Well  Indies  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  fraud,  they  Ihould  not  live  to  oppofe  his  tyranny  m  future  ; 
witnefs  his  treatment  of  Pelage,  the   Touffaint  of  Guadaloupe,  who 
joined  the  French  general  Richepanfe,  and  by  prodigies  of  valour  at 
the  head  of  his  black  troops,  reduced  the  iHand  to  fubmiffion,  reiy- 
ing  upon  the  folemn  promifes  of  the  Conful  to  maintain  the  general 
freedom  of  the  blacks",  yet  his  reward  was  to  be  feized  by  lurprife^, 
with  all  his  brave  officers,  and  either  fold  as  flaves  for   the  Spaniih 
mines  in  Peru,  or  as  is  more  probable,  drowned  at  fea.     Certain  it  is 
they  were  carried  by  Ihip-loads  to  fea,  flowed  like  (beep  in  a  pen,  and 
heard  of  no  more.     But  the  hiilory  of  the  Confui's  unparalleled  wick- 
ednefs  at  Guadaloupe  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  feparate  book.  ^ 

Strong  though  Buonaparte's  hopes  were  of  fucceedmg  by  thefe  vir- 
tuous means  at  St.  Domingo,  and  making  of  Touffaint,  firil  a  vile  m- 
lirument  of  his  tyranny,  and  afterwards  its  certain  viftira,  he  was  re- 
folved to  have  two  Itrings  to  his  bow.  He  took  extreme  pains,  tnere- 
fore,  and  with  too  much  fuccefs,  to  take  the  negro  chief  unawares,  fo 
that^if  found  faithful,  and  clear  fighted  in  the  cauie  of  fieeaom,  he 
might  be  the  more  eafily  cruihed  by  arms. 

To  this  end  the  Conful  loudly  profeffed  for  our  hero  and  his  ne- 
groes the  utmoll  admiration,  gratitude  and  elleem,  wrote  him  letters 
full  of  praifes  and  promifes,  and  confirmed  the  commidion  of  com- 
mander in  chief,  which  he  held  under  the   laft  and  former   govern- 
ments of  France.     Far  from  avowing  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  iioerty 
of  the  negroes,  this  vile  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  as  fond  of  v:,'d§ 
Touffaint  himfelf.     He  went  fo  far  as  to  lay  before  his  mock  i.-inia- 
ment,  after  the  peace,  and  to  publifh  in  his  gazettes,  a  pla.1  which  he 
pretended  to  have  formed  for  the  government  of  the  French  colon'esj 
in  which  he  folemnly  declared,  that  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  mouid 
be  maintained  in  everv  colony  wherein  it   then  exiiied;  and  exsuied 
himfelf  for  not  immediately  putting  on  the  iame  footing  the  (laves  of 
Martinique  and  other  places  jiiil  reftored  to  bim  by  the  peace,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  unavoidable  evils  of  fuch  a  fudden  revoiiition. 
*'  It  r^'jouldcoji  too  much:'  faid  this  matchlefs  impoilor,  ''  tj  humanity.  J 
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¥6t  the  fame  deceitful  ends,  he  kept  on  foot  that  law  of  the  republic^ 
by  which  the  negroes  were  all  foleniiily  declared  to  be  free'  French 
citizens,  Tvly  readers  may  fmile  when  I  fpeak  of  French  la^s i  and 
the  gloomy  face  of  the  Corfican  himfelf  would  be  rounded  into  a 
laugh,  if  I  fhould  alfo  fpeak  oi  his  oaths  to  maintain  them;  but  brittle 
though  the  cobweb  is,  the  fpider  does  not  ufually  break  his  own  ;  and 
Buonaparte,  in  making  a  new  conftitution  to  his  tafle,  had  retained 
this  law,  and  folemnly  fworn  to  obferve  it  as  a  part  of  that  famous 
work.  Since  that  time,  whenever  the  conftitution  was  to  be  tinkered,: 
he  has  put  the  hammer  into  the  hands  of  his  flaves  whom  he  call* 
tribunes  and  fenators,  io  as  to  keep  up  the  ihew  of  refpedling  his  own 
work  till  the  defired  hole  has  been  made,  or  clout  put  on,  by  thofe  his 
obfequious  workmen.  But,  in  this  cafe,  he  did  not  call  on  his  mock  af- 
femblies  to  revoke  their  folemn  law  of  eight  years  Handing,  confirmed 
■  by  his  own  conftitution,  and  paid  for  by  the  Weft  India  negroes  by 
the  moft  eftential  fervices  to  the  republic,  till  <wh€n  think  you  ?  why. 
not  till  full  three  months  after  he  had  publicly  avowed  to  the  Britilh 
admiral  at  Jamaica,  that  his  expedition  was  fent  out  to  reftore  the  old 
fyftem  of  bondage,  and  had  begun  accordingly  to  murder  the  neg-roes 
fey  thoufaads,  and  tens  of  thoufands,  in  hot  blood,  and  in  cold,  for 
iioc  fubrriitcing  to  become  flaves  again  at  his  owyi  imperious  bidding. 

Toufiaint  then  was  the  more  eafily  deceived,  by  fuppofmg  that  in 
addition  to  every  principle  of  honour,  juftice,  gratitude  and  mercy, 
that  can  bind  a  nation,  he  had  fome  fecurity  in  the  laws  of  the  repu- 
blic, and  in  the  Confurs  own  conftitution,  as  confirmed  by  his  folemn 
©ath. 

But,  left^  the  news  of  the  great  armaments  that  were   preparing 
fhould,  in  fpite  of  all  this,  put  the  negro  chief  on  his  guard,  means 
were  found  to  deceive  him  grofsly,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  force,  and 
the  place  it  was  going  to.     We  are  not  yet  informed  what  arts  were 
«fed  for  this  purpofe ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Touffaint  expefted  only 
fuch  a  Iquadron  and  fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  the  French  government 
might  naturally  fend  in  time  of 'peace,  for  the  ufe  of  a  loyal  colony. 
he  iuppofed  them  to  come  only  with  friendly  views,  and  by  procla- 
mation  enjoined   the   negroes  to  receive  them  with   afteaion,  confi- 
cience-  and  refpeft.     He  made  no  preparation  v/hatever  for  defence, 
not  even  lo  much  as  to  give  the  necefi'ary  orders  to  his   fubordinate. 
general  who  commanded  in  the  towns  on  the  coaft.     Such  advantage 
^ad  the   Coniulfrom  his  frauds,  as  if  on  parpofe  to  fhew  in  the  event 
how  impoftible  it  is  to  bring  back  free  men  to  cart-whip  flavery,  and 
^^ivl^'f  ^^v   ^"-^-^  ""^^^'^  purpofe  as  glaring,  if  poffible,  as  its  bafenefs. 
V/hne^  fouilamt  was  working  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  France, 
\yy  reftonng  with  all  his  might  the  tillage  of  her   richeft  colony,  the 
i^rench  fleet  and  army  were  ftealing  over  the  fea  to  deftroy  him  and 
hH  ufe.ul  labours,     ^i'hey  at  length  arrived,  and   you  would  fuppofe 
perhaps  tnat  the  firft  itep  of  general  Leclerc  was  to  fend  notice  of  his 
arrival  to  the  lawful  governor  of  the  ifland,  whom  he  was  fent  to  fuc- 
cced,  and  demand  peaceable  poffefllon  of  the  town  and  forts  in  which 
he  meant  to  quarter  his   forces.     No  fuch  thing.     General  Leclerc 
went  to  work  e.xaiftly  like  an  invading  enemy  in  time  of  war,   thouo^h 
he  had  the  modciiy  afterwards  to  complain,  that  he  was  not  received 
Jr  a  friend.     The  moment  he  faw  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  he  broke 
ills  force  into  three  divifions,  which  h\\  like  a  iky-rocket,  as  nearly  as 

poihble 
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pofTible  at  the  f^me  lime,  on  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  mand. 
Nothing  could  be  better  contrived.     When  blood  is  to  be  fhed,  the 
Conful's  means  are  generally  as  wife,  as  his  ends  are  weak  and  deteft- 

""  At  Fort  Dauphin,  where  general  Rochambeau  arrived  with  the  firft 
diviiion  of  the  army  before  the  two  others  could  get  round  to  their 
points  of  attack,  the  troops  were  inllantly  landed.  No  fummons  was 
fent  to  give  the  poor  wondering  colonics  a  chance  of  favmg  their  live? 
by  fubniiffion.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  the 
beach  The  negroes  ran  down  in  crowds  to  behold  fo  flrange  a  fight, 
and  before  they  had  any  notice  of  what  was  defigned  agamfi  them, 
they  were  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  routed  with  the  lofs  ot 

many  innocent  lives.  ,      ,    v       j   •c-,.'^^^.^  Crr,^ 

So  horrible  a  proceeding  might  not  be  believed  if  it  came  from 
any  other  authors  than  the  French  butchers  themielves.  It  is  true 
the  negroes  are  faid  to  have  called  out,  -  no  white  men,  but  if  fo, 
it  only  confirms  the  cruelty  of  fo  abrupt  a  proceeding ;  during  ten 
years  they  had  feen  no  white  foldiers  but  enemies,  beat  on  their  de- 
ftruaion.  It  is  truealfo,  that  general  Rochambeau  fays,  he  made 
«*  /^fns  of  fraternitf  xo  the  blacks  before  he  attacKed  them;  but 
thelf  poor  creatures  were  no  doubt  as  much  at  a  lofs  for  the  mean^ 
ine  of  fach  pantomime  mummery  as  of  tiie  mvafion  itfelf,  1  ^^^^^!^ 
igSorant  inhabitants  of  Europe  indeed  know  too  well  now  what  xt 
fLifies;  but  the  negroes,  not  having  feen  this  French  free-mafonry 
before,  could  not  know  that  figns  of  fraternity  were  the  fure  xore- 
runners  of  a   maffacre,  till  the  bayonet  reformed  their  ignorance 

V/hile  by  fuch  means  poffeffion  was  obtained  of  Fort  Dauphin, 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  and  army  under  Viliaret  and  Leclerc  were 
haftening  round  to  the  Cape,     They  arrive  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  f  ^/ff  "X 
prepare  to  land  and  take  polTeffion  of  the  town;  h^^^LhnJlophe.  tne 
black  general,  who  commanded  a^.  this  important  poft,  having  heard 
no   doubt   of  the   mailacre   at   Fort   Dauphm,   bravely   and   loyally 
refufed  to  fuffer  them  to  enter  the  harbour  until  he  Ihould   receive 
orders  from  Touffaint.     I  fay   "  loyally,"  for  Touffaint,    who   wa. 
his  lawful  fuperior,  was  abfent  in  the  mner  country,  and  ^'^'^^''^^f 
only  demanded  time  to  fend  to  him  and  receive  his  commanas.     The 
French  ruffians  have  railed  at  him  for  this;  but  every  good  officer 
will  approve  his  conduft.     Indeed  ihey  were  fo  confcious   that  the 
refufal  was   proper,  as  to  endeavour   to   excufe  their  own  violence 
by  a   palpable  lie.     They  pretended  to  fufpea  that    louflamt  was 
really  in  or  near  the  town,  and  that  his  abfence  was  only  a  pretence 
to  gain  time,  though  the  contrary  is  manifeft  from  what  ^^  afterward 
ftated  in  their  own  gazettes.     The  truth  is,  tney  refolved  to  profit 
by  ToufTaint's  abfence,  and  therefore  landed  the  troops  by  force  under 
cover  of  the  ihips,  at  the  expence  not  only  of  many  lives,  but  ot  the 

deflruaion  of  the  town.  ,  r  •  i,ri  rvA(^r.r.\f^  for 

•  They  have  violently  abufed  the  brave  and  faithful  Chnftophe  for 

fctting  fire  to  this  place,  which,  ^n  his  feeble  and  ^^^P^'^P^^^^^f  ^!^; 
deferted  as  he  was  by  all  the  xvhite  inhabitants  k  was  mipoffible  for 
him  to  defend.  But  he  had  repeatedly  warned  the  invaders  that  he 
Ihould  find  it  his  duty  thus  to  ad,  if  they  perliiled  m  forcing  ^  landmj 
vithout  giving  him  time  to  fend  to  his  commander  m  chiet ;  ana 
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what  reafonable  man  or  good  foldier  will  blame  him  for  keeping  his 
word?  What!  was  he  to  leave  thefe  good  quarters  behind  him  for 
iawlefs  invaders  to  lodge  themlelves  in,  arid  thereby  the  better  efFed: 
tneir  perfidious  and  bloody  defigns  ?  In  the  way  they  acled,  they  were 
entitled  to  <:he  fame  reception  in  St.  Domingo,  as  I  trufc  they  would 
n^eet  in  England;  and  were  it  neceffary  to  barn  Dover,  to  prevent 
trench  mvaders  from  fixing  in  it,  I  hope  no  EngliOi  governor  would 
icruple  to  kindle  the  fire.      - 

Another  aifl,  indeed,  was  half  charged  uoon  Chriftophe,  which 
nothing  could  have  excufed.  It  was  faid  in  the  firfl  French  accounts, 
that  he  had  threatened  to  malTacre  the  white  inhabitants;  and  the 
Conful's  gazette  left  it,  with  the  ufual  fair  dealing  of  that  paper,  to 
be  fuppofed  that  this  threat  had  been  carried  into  effed.  But  the  only 
voice  which  has  been  allowed  to  fpeak  from  the  bloody  ftage  of  St. 
Domingo,  that  of  the  French  government  itfelf,  has  fince  fully  clear- 
ed the  negro  chief  from  this  fufpicion.  The  inhabitants,  to  the 
amount  of  2000,  were  carried  oiF  indeed  as  hoflap-es,  but  not  a  man 
was  put  to  death.  Mark  this  my  Englilh  readersT  I  entreat  you,  for 
you  Ihall  foon  learn  how  oppofite  was  the  condud  of  the  French 
army,  the  only  favages  in  this  war,  at  leall^  while  Touffaint  com- 
manded. 

^    ^  Y£s !  by  the  French  generals  themfelves,  who  avow  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  war  they  gave  no  quarter,   it  is  recorded  to  their 

^  own  deatnlefs  infamy,  that  not  a  white  man,  of  the  many  who  uDoa 
this  pccafion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  found  an  enemy  like 
the  Hero  of  jafta.  -  A^  per/o;^  nvas  ktlled  at  the  Cape  *.»  -  More  than 
^^  2000  znhaktants  of  the  Cape,  nvho  ^jere  in  the  moft  SJiant  mornes,  ha^, 
returned \.  Such  are  their  very  words.  Daring  three  months 
thefe  men  muft  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  ne|ro  chiefs,  and 
during  tne  fame  period  general  Leclerc,  -  the  w/«.;..  Leclercr  as  his 
precious  brother-in-law  ftiles  him,  had  been  putting  Toufiaint's  fol- 
diers  to  death  in  cold  blood,  as  often  as  they  fell  into  his  hands.  Oh 
iiiame  to  the  white  fkins  that  cover  French  hearts ! 

My  readers^  cannot  fpare  time  enough  to  hear  the  proceedings  of 
thefe  ruffians  m  the  other  parts  of  the  .fland.  I  will  only  fay,^\hat 
they  were  of  a  piece  with  thofe  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
tnat  every-where  they  refufed  to  give  the  cliance  of  faving  bloodkcd: 

coVTaTd"^-     \    r^^^'^  "'S^?  ""^^'''^  ''^'  ^«  ^^^d  ^^'  ^^^-^^  to  thei; 
the  fo?;  I  '     ^r'^-^^''^  they  demanded  mflant  poiTeflion  of 

thefoits,  and  every-where  puniilied  tJie   proper  refufal  by  as  much 

^o'fld'tn'-;^^' """  f'l  ^^^.^— •^-     As  all   thefe  placeLvere  ex- 
Fef'      ?  th^  ^'-^nnon  of  the  Ihips,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  de- 

r  S-!'  ^^l^T^'r'f'^l?^"^  ''  ^^  ^^^^Se   the  negro  troops  t. 
retiiL    but  not  till  afcer  lome  brave  rehftance.  ^ 

Totr^lnl'  '  ^'''  '*'f  '"}^^"  ''^'  ^""''^  ^^  ^^°^^  forty-eight  hours, 

rouiXunt  W.S  in  an  inland  part  of  the  ifland,  at  too  g4att  diftance 

JZts  of  ^ack.'  ^"'  "^^^  ^""'^^  ^''^^^''^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  -^^-^  -'^^- 
P:^J^Tm^-:^:'  '"^""  °'  '^  ^^^"^'"^''  ^^^-^'^  -■) '  London  ne.v^ 
pr^cad::rru;;:Sir^^.r  '"'^  ^^  ''''-'  '-  ^'— ccon:uorch.. 

Th« 
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The  time  was  now  come  to  try  the  force  of  cotruptlan  upon  tli« 
mind  of  this  African  parrior.  The  frft  galne  had  been  played  with, 
fuccefs  up  to  the  Confurs  wifhes,  except  that  Cape  Francois  had 
been  burnt.  The  chief  polls  on  the  fea  had  been  furprifed  and  taken 
according  to  his  mercilefs  orders ;  the  next  point,  therefore,  was  to 
win  over  Touilaint,  if  poffible,  now  that  he  could  be  treated  with 
fafely,  for  to  attempt  it  fooner,  would  have  been  to  put  the  important 
advantage  of  furprife  at  the  hazard  of  his  virtue.  Accordingly  an 
ambafiador  was  fent  to  him  from  the  fmoking  ruins  of  Cape  FraR9ois, 
ana  the  man  chofen  for  the  errand  was  Coifnony  the  tutor  of  his  fons. 

This  man,  a  true  Frenchman  of  the  prefent  day,  as  low  in  morals, 
as  from  his  office  we  may  fuppofe  he  was  high  in  learning,  was  pro- 
bably fent  from  France  for  the  purpofe  of  this  vile  attempt  on  the 
father  of  his  pupils.  I  doubt  not  he  had  his  leiTon  from  the  lips  of 
the  Confui  himfelf.  With  him  were  fent  the  two  youths,  the  one  I 
believe  about  feventeen,  the  other  probably  fifteen,  years  old,  who 
both  had  been  feparated  feven  or  eight  years  from  their  affeftionate 
parents,  and  were  now  doubtlefs  much  improved,  not  only  in  ftature, 
but  every  other  point  of  appearance  that  could  rejoice  the  eye  of  a 
father.  Ignorant  as  the  poor  lads  were  of  public  affairs,  they  had 
been  taught  that  it  was  for  their  father's  good  to  comply  with  the 
withes  of  the  Chief  Confui  ;  and  Buonaparte  himfelf  had  talked  with 
and  careiled  them  at  Paris  in  order  to  imprefs  that  opinion  on  their 
minds.  Like  the  hunch-back'd  tyraat  Richard  he  had  fawned  upoii 
the  poor  boys,  the  better  to  effed  his  treacherous  and  bloody 
defigns. 

With  thefe  innocent  decoys  in  his  train,  and  with  letters  both  from 
general  Leclerc  and  the  Confui,  full  of  the  mod  high-flown  compli- 
ments to  Touflaint,  and  the  mod  te.npting  offers  of  honours,  wealth, 
and  power,  Coiuion  fct  out  from  the  Cape,  and  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  our  hero's  ufual  abode.  His  cruel  orders  v/ere  to  let  the  boys  k^e 
and  embrace  their  father  and  mother,  but  not  to  let  them  remain  : 
If  the  father  fliould  agree  to  fell  himfelf,^  and  betray  the  caufe  of 
freedom,  he  was  to  be  required  to  come  to  the  Cape  to  receive  the  com- 
mands of  Leclercj  and  become  his  lieutenant-general ;  but  if  he 
ihould  be  found  proof  againil;  corruption  and  deceit,  the  boys  were 
to  be  torn  from  his  arms,  and  brought  back  again  as  hodages.  If 
nothing  elfe  could  move  him,  the  fears  and  agonies  of  a  parent's  breaft 
might  it  was  hoped  be  efFe£liiai  to  bend  his  ftubborn  virtue. 

"  But  how,"  Ibnie  of  my  readers  may  be  ready  to  aflc,  "^  was  Coif- 
*'  non  to  be  able  to  bring  them  back  againil  Toaflaint's  inclination  f, 
*^  What  force  had  he  to  employ  againil  the  negro  chief  in  the 
*^  country  ?"  I  anfwer,  a  force  wliich  his  bale  enemies  well  knew 
the  fure  eitecl  of  on  his  noble  miiid,  the  force  of  honour.  A  fafe 
condud- was  obtained  from  Touilaint,  or  his  lieutenant-general;  and 
the.  facred  faith  q^  a  foldier,  whofe  word  had  never  been  broken, 
was  engaged  for  the  return  both  of  the  envoy  and  his  pupils. 

That  vile  tool  of  the  Confui  proceeded  with  the  boys  to  TouiTaint's 
houfe  in  the  coiinrry,  which  was  a  long  day's  journey  Irom  the  Cape, 
but  on  their  arrival  the  father  was  not  at  home,  his  urgent  pubiic 
duties  having  called  him  to  a  diilarit  pirt  of  the  iuand,  wheie  he  was 
^tQh^'oVj  endeavQUiiag  co  coIleCl;  his  Tcaitered  troaps;  and  to  make, a 

Hand 


jftand  againit  the  invaders.  The  mother,  however,  the  faithful  mfe 
tf  Touilaint,  was  there ;  and  let  my  readers  judge  with  what  tranf- 
ports  of  tender  joy  (he  caught  her  dear  lotig-abfent  children  to  her 
Dofom.  The  hard-hearted  Coifnon  himfelf  fays,  *'  This  good  ixoman 
•*  rnanlfejied  all  ihe  fentiments  of  the  mofi  feeling  mother  *." 

It  was  no  hard  tafk  for  the  envoy  to  delude  this  tender  parent.  He 
profeffed  to  her,  as  he  had  declared  to  all  the  negroes  he  met  with 
on  his  journey,  fo  he  has  had  the  face  to  confeis  under  his  own 
kand,  that  the  Conful  had  no  defign  <whatever  againji  their  freedom y  but 
wifhed  only  for  peace,  and  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  th© 
republic.  The  fond  mother  was  ready  to  believe  all  he  faid  She 
ardentlyjwillied  that  it  might  be  true,  and  that  her, beloved  hufhand, 
with  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  judgment,  might  fee  caufe  to  confide 
in  thefe  pleafmg  alTurances.  The  envoy  has,  unluckily  for  the  caufe 
of  his  employers,  made  it  clearly  appear  in  his  account  of  this  ernbaffy, 
that  if  ToufTaint  had  any  objeft  beyond  the  freedom  of  himfelf  and 
his  brethren,  it  was  unknown  to,  and  unfufpefted  by,  the  wife  of  his 
bofom.  She  inftantly  fent  ojff  an  exprefs  to  him  to  let  him  know  that 
a  meflenger  from  the  Conful  was  come  with  the  offer  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  their  children. 

ToufTaint  was  fo  far  diftant,  that  with  all  his  wonderful  fpeed  in 
riding  he  did  not  arrive  at  Ennery  (that  was  the  place  of  this  interefting 
home)  till  the  following  night.  Ah!  what  pangs  of  fufpenfe,  what 
fucceflions  of  hope  and  fear,  mufc  have  v/rung  the  heart  of  the  poor 
mother  in  the  interval.  But  her  beloved  hulhand  at  lail  arrives,  and 
rulhes  into  the  arms  of  his  children. 

For  a  v/hile  the  hero  forgets  that  he  is  any  thing  but  a  father.  He 
prcfTes  firft  the  elder  boy,  then  the  younger,  to  his  heart,  then  lock» 
them  both  in  a  long  embrace.  Next  he  Heps  back  for  a  moment  to 
gaze  on  their  feanires  and  their  perfons.  Ifaac,  the  elder,  is  fo  much 
grown  that  he  is  alraoft  as  tall  as  his  father,  his  face  begins  to  wear 
a  manly  air^  and  ToufTaint  recalls  in  him  the 'fame  image  that  fome- 
times  met  his  youthful  eyes  when  he  bathed  in  the  clear  lake  amen^ 
the  mountains.  The  younger  is  not  yet  fo  near  to  manhood,  but  his 
fofter  features  are  not  iefs  endearing.  The  father  fees  again  the  play- 
ful urchin  that  ufed  to  climb  upon  his  knees,  and  the  very  exprellion 
that  won  his  heart  in  the  objeft  of  his  firil  affeclion.  Again  he  catches 
both  the  youths  to  his  bofom,  and  his  tears  drop  faft  upon  their  cheeks. 

Let  not  my  readers  fuppofc  this  account  is  founded  wholly  on  con- 
jefturc.  Even  the  cold-blooded  Coifnon  himfeif  thus  far  in  cffcd; 
draws  back  the  curtain,  and  opens  the  firfl:  fcene  of  the  tragedy  in  which 
he  was  an  a6lor.  The  mifcreant  feems  to  value  himfelf  upon  hit 
iirmnefs  in  purfuing  his  game  unmoved  by  fo  affefting  a  fcene,  for  thu» 
he  v/rites  of  it  to  his  employers :  "  The  father  and  the  two  sons  thre<» 
"  thtmsehes  into  each  others  arms,     I  saw  them  shed  tears,  and  wish* 

**    ING    TO    TAKE    ADVANTAGE    OF    A    PERIOD    WHICH    I    CONCEIVED 

TO    BE   FAVOURABLE,  I  Stopped  hi?n  at  the  moment  ivhen  he  stretched 

out  his  arms  to  we,   cVc."     Engliflimen,   you  have  here  "a  Striking 

pifturc  of  French  feelings  !    A  virtuous  and   amiable  hero  is  at  the 

crifis  of  his  fate;  a  fond  father  is  pouring  out  the  tears  of  manly  fen- 

ftbility  over  his  long  abfcnt  children.     He  flretches  out  his  arms  wuh 

♦  See  Coilnon's  report  to  the  French  miuiftcr,  London  papers  ox  April  i&oa. 


an  emotion  of  ill-placed  gratitude  to  the  tutof  6f  tlieir  youtli,  wKrfi 
the  fame  tutor,  bent  upon  feducing  him  to  his  infamy  and  ruin, 
craftily  feizes  this  moment  as  the  moil  favourable  for  his  treacherous 
defigns ! !  !  Nature  has  tender  fympathies  which  even  the  cruel  can- 
not well  refill.  There  are  fituations  in  which  even  a  ruffian  cannot 
well  avoid  being  turned  by  pity  from  his  purpofe.  But  thefe  agent* 
©f  the  atheiflical  Conful  feem  to  be  pity-proof  in  all  cafes. 

**  O  they  aie  villains  ev'ry  raan  of  them, 
**  Fitted  to  ftab  and  fmile— to  ftab  the  babe 
"  That  frailes  upon  them ! " 

Coifnon,  retiring  from  the  embrace  of  ToulTaint,  affails  him  in  a  fet 
fpcech  with  perfuafions  to  fubmit  to  the  Conful,  and  to  betray  the  caufs 
of  freedom.     He  does  not  perhaps  defire  him  in  plain  terms  to  permit 
fiavery  to  be  reftored,   on  the  contrary  protelis  that  there  is  no  fuclv 
defign  ;  but  Touflaint  knew  too  well  the  meaning  of  fuch  profeiTions ; 
and  that  his  difcerning  mind  on  this  point  ihould  be  fo  impofed  upon-, 
after  what  had  happened,  could  hardly  be  expedled   either  by  the 
envoy  or  his  mailers.     Such  fpeeches,  if  ufed  to  Touflaint  himfelf, 
were  probably  meant  only  to  fave  his  credit,  and  give  him  a  cue  for 
deceiving  his  followers.     He  is  in  efFed  deftred  to  come  to  the  Cape 
and  bring  over  his  troops  to  join  the  French  ftandard.     On  this  con- 
dition  he  is   aflured  of  "  refpeft,   honours,  fortune,"   the  office  of 
*'  lieutenant-general  of  the  illand,"  all  in  ihort  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  republic  could  offer,  or  his  own  heart  defire.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  fhould  refufe  to  fubmit,  the  mofl  dreadful  horrors  and  miferies  of  ^ 
war  are  denounced  againft  him  and  his  followers.     The  implacable 
vengeance  of  the  great  nation  is  threatened ;  and  the  eloquent  envoy 
does  not  omit  to  point  out  to  him  how  hopelefs  mufl  be  all  his  efforts 
to  refill  the  armies  which  have  conquered  Europe,  and  which  now  will 
have  no  enemy  to  contend  againft  but  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo. 
Above  all,  he  is  defired  to  refled  upon  the  fate  that  awaits  the  hoftage 
youths,  fo  beloved,  and  fo  worthy  of  his  affeftion.     **  You  muft  fub- 
'*  mit,"  faid  Coifnon,  "  or  my  orders  are  to  carry  my  pupils  back  to 
♦'  the  Cape.     You  will  not,  I  know,  cover  yourfelf  with  infamy  by 
"  breaking  faith  and  violating  a  fafe  conduct.     Behold,  then,  the 
"  tears  of  your  wife;  and  confider,  that  upon  your  decifion  depends 
"  whether  the  boys  fhail  remain  to  gladden  her  heart  and  yours,  or 
*f  be  torn  from  you  both  for  ever*."     The  orator  concludes  by  putting 
into   the  hero's   hands  the   letters  of  the   captain-general   and  the 
Conful. 

Ifaac  next  addrefles  his  afHidled  father  in  a  fpeech  which  his  tutor 
had  no  doubt  aiuiled  him  in  preparing.  He  relates  how  kindly  he 
was  received  by  the  Conful,  and  what  high  eileem  and  regard  that 
chief  of  the  republic  profeiTed  for  Toufiaiot  Louverture  and  his 
family.  The  younger  brother  added  fomething  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  the  fame  effeft,  and  both  with  artlefs  eloquence  of  their  own, 
tried  to  win  their  father  to  a  purpofe,  of  the  true  nature  and  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  had  no  fufpicion» 

*  I  defire  not  to  be  underftood  as  giving  the  exadi  language  of  this  conference 
throughout;  but  the  fubftance  is  either  exprefsly  avowed  in,  ov  plamly  to  be  in* 
ferred  from,  Cgifnon's  report,  and  other  oMciai  papers. 


'f^^  ! 


Need  we  doubt  that  the  diilrefied  mother  added  lier  earriell'^ii* 

treaties  to  theirs  ? 

During  thefe  heart-rending  afiaults  on  the  virtue  and  firmnefs  of 
loiifjamt^  the  hero,  checking  his  tears,  and  eying  his  children  with 
glances  of  agonized  emotion,  maintains  a  profound  filence.  '*  Hearken 
*?  to.  your  children/'  cries  Goifnon.  *'  Confide  in  their  innocehee  ; 
**  they  will  tell  you  nothing  but  truth." 

Again  the  tears  of  the  rnother  and  her  boys^  and  their  fobbing  en- 
treaties, pour  anguiih  into  the  herd's  bofom.  He  ftill  remains  filento 
The  coniiicl  of  pafTions  and  principles  within  him  may  be  feen  in  his 
cxpreiTive  features,  and  in  his  eager  gliftening  eye.  But  his  tongue 
does  not  attempt  to  gii^e  utterance  to  feelings  for  which  language  is 
too  weak.  Awful  moment  for  the  African  race!  Did  he  hefitate  ? 
;perhaps  he  did.  It  is  too  much  for  human  virtue  not  to  llagger  in 
luch  a  conflict ;  it  is  honour  enough  not  to  be  fuddued.  But  why  do 
I  fpeak  of  Z/^^/;^/?;.'  <virtu8  ?  The  ilrength  of  Toufiaint  flowed  from  a 
higher  fountain,  and  1  doubt  not  that  at  this  trying  moment  he 
thought  of  the  heroifni  of  the  Crofs,  and  was  ilrengthened  from- 
above. 

Coifiion  faw  the  ilraggle,  he  cye6.  it  with  a  hell-born  pleafure,  and 
v/ns^  ready  m  his  heart  to  cry  out  ''  vis^ory,"  when  the  illuftrious 
African  fuddenly  compofed  his  agitated  vifage,  gently  difengaged 
liimfelf  from  the  grafp  of  his  wife  and  children,  took  the  envoy  into 
an  inner  chamber,  and  gave  him  a  dignified  refufal  '"Take' back 
*'  my  cliildren,"  faid  he,  ''  iince  it  mull  be  fo.  I  will  be  faithful  to 
*^  my  brethren  and  my  God." 

Mcft:  of  my  readers,  I  fear,  are  but  badly  verfed  in  hifl:ory,  and 
Iiave  read  little  of  thcfe  who  were  called  Heroes  in  ancient  times. 
I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  they  will  therefore  have  only  my  word  for 
it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  hifiory  to  be  compared  with  this  condud; 
of  ToLiiTaint. 

Coifnon,  iinding  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  wifl:ied  at  lead  to 
draw  our  hero  into  a  negotiation  with  general  Leclerc  ;  and  Touflaint, 
always  humane  and  fond  of  peace,  was  willing  to  treat  upon  any  terms 
by  vvhich  '"  the  horrihk  fate^''  as  he  himfelf  truly  called  it,  which 
was  intended  for  his  brethren,  might  be  avoided  without  the  miferies 
of  v/ar.  He,  therefore,  readily  agreed  to  fend  an  ?.nfwer  to  the  captain- 
general's  letter,  but  would  not  prolong  the  painful  family  fcene  by 
f!:aying  to  write  it  at  Ennery,  or  again  feeing  his  boys.  It  was  two  in 
the  morning  when  he  arrived  there,  and  at  four  he  mounted  his  horfe 
?gain,  and  fet  pif  at  full  fpeed  for  his  camp. 

On  the  next  day  our  hero  difpatched  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Granville,  who  was  the  tutor  to  his  younger  children,  with  a  letter  for 
the  captain-general ;  and  this  man,  whom  Coifnon  is  anxious  to  prove 
ris  great  a  rogue  as  hiinfelf,  overtook  his  brother-tutor  and  the  two 
poor  hoilage-youths  on  tlieir  way  to  the  Cape. 

On  the  parting  between  the  mother  and  her  children,  as  it  afforded 
no  room  t'o  difplay  his  own  talents  at  negotiation,  the  envoy  has  been 
prudently  fllent ;  but  fqch  of  my  readers  as  have  feeling  hearts  will 
£>e  able  to  paint  it  in  fome  degree  for  themfelves. 

Touffaint's  "letter  was  of  f«ch  a  nature   that   it   prot'uced  a   reply, 
fi-om.generiil  Leclerc,  and  "a  further  correfpoudence  took  place  be- 
tween 


,   [     >3    3 
tween  thefe  otmofite  leaders  daring  feveral  days,  a  truce  t,Vmg  allowed 
for  the  purpose!  which  Leckrc  expeaed,  as  he  teli.  us,  would  have 

'"fitldllvT^uch  u,«re,  could  I  afford  i.  than  would  bribe  any 
French  minifter,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  letters  tha 
paffed  on  this  occafion  ;  but  Leclerc  and  tne  Confa!  have  not  though 
fit  to  pubiifh  any  of  tiiem  ;  which  to  be  fare  =s  a  great  proof  of  the  r 
Ldeftyandfelf-denial,becauie  we  h.ve  tlre>r  own  -doab  ed  wo  d 
for  it,  that  thefe  letters  make  very  much  for  them,  and  very  mucli 
Lainft  Touffaint.  As  to  our  hero,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of 
pubiiflring  the  letters,  orany  thing  elfe  ;  for  whenh.s  ^"e^ies  tooK  tn« 
towns,  hifprinting-preffes  ail  fellinto  their  hands;  and,  b^uaes  "Ot  4 
letter  was  i'uffered  to  pafs  from  the  idand,  or  any  news  from  tnence  to  oe 
told,  without  leave  frL  the  Conful  or  his  generals.  vV'e  muft  be  content 
with  fuch  intelligence  as  they  have  thought  ht  to  give  us;  and  1  mull 
do  them  the  jiiftice  to  fay,  that  however  macn  of  their  own  w><:«d'ieft 
they  have  kept  bacic,  they  have  fuifered  enougii  to  peep  out  to  fati.f/ 
any  reafonabie  foe.  ,  ,  .  .  r 

The  treaty  at  length  broke  oft,   and  we  are  told  it  was  m  confe, 
quence  of  a  difcovery  manifeiHy  made  in  Touiiamt's  letters,  ^nat  ne 
was  a  hypocrite,  and  only  treated  in  order   to  gam  time.     Though 
they  would  not  favour  us  fo  far  as  to  let  tbofe  letters  fpeak  for  tnem-- 
felves,  they  might  methinks  have  juft   hinted   what    foufiamt  s  de- 
mands were,     it  was   good-natured  however  no  doubt,  not   to  expofe 
him  fo  far  as  to  (hew  his  felfim  views  i  for  to  be  fure  tney  mail  nave 
been  very  exorbitant,  if  he  had  a&ed  more  for  himfeif  than  they  had  al- 
ready  ofiered  to  give  him.     In  the  abfence  or  all  information  on  this 
head  from  the  French  government  and  generals    I  will  take  leave  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  liberty  of  the  common  people,  with  lome  fecurity 
for  that  bleirmg,   were  the  |)oints  ia  diipute,  as  they  were  the  only 
things   they  would  not  yield,  and  were  all   tnat  ToaiTaint  fought  to 
obtain.     1  he  only  light  which  Leclcrc's  real  or  pretended  difpatches 
give  to  afiill  our  guefles  refpefting  the  nature  of  this  negotiation,  is 
refleaed  from  his  reafon  for  putting  an  end  to  it.     -  My  orders,   iays 
-  he,  are  inmedjateh/  to  r^Jhre  prospervy  ami  ahindmu'v,         JNoxy,   un- 
lefs  the  Fleaven-fent'Confui  had  the  power  of  doing  this  by  a  miracle, 
I  prefume  his  means  were  that  ufe  of  the  driving-whip    by  wtiich  men 
are  made  to  work  double  and  treble  tides  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  that 
Touffaint  would  have  objefted  to  no  other  means  of  making  the  illand 
profper,  his  former  condua  fumdently  proves.  ,         .« 

The  truce  beinp-  ended,  war  wa.  mod  furioufly  renewed  againU 
Touiyamt  and  his  adherents  in  every  quarter  of  the  nland,  and  that  ge- 
neral and  Chriftophe  were  by  proclamation  declared  to  be  **  out  of  the 

*«  proteaion  of  the  lav/.''  _         ^  i     ^     r  i,  i      r 

kich  of  my  readers  as  know  any  thing  of  the  Conful  s  mode  of  go- 
verning, may  ftare  at  this  phrafe,  and  be  ready  to  fay  -  wny,  this  was 
^<  onl/to  put  the  negro  chiefs  on  a  footing  with  ail  the  free  peop.e  of 
..'.'  the  great  nation."  I  admit,  that  to  talk  of  putting  a  Frenchman  out 
of  the  proteaion  of  the  iau',  is  like  threatening  a  dog  to  ftrip  oil:  his 
coat  and  waiftciat.  But  the  French  are  an  odd  people  and  their 
words  never  mean  the  fame  thing  that  meets  the  ear.  I  his  is  tUe 
phrafe  they  ufe  when  men,  for  bemg  loyal  tg  their  king,  or  true  to  the 


capfe  of  freedom,  are  to  be  hunted  down  like  wolves,  a^d  hnve  a 
price  iet  wpon  their  heads ;  and  fucli  was  now  the  treatment  of  onr 
hero  and  the  brave  Chriilophe, 

General  Leclerc  took,  however,  other  fteps  far  more  ufeful  to  him  in 
the  war  than  either  fighting  or  advertifmg  for  the  head  of  ToufTaint.  He 
fa w  that  it  was  eafier  to  dupe  the  poor  labourers,  than  to  deceive  men 
who  had  been  accuftomcd  to  govern ;  he  knew  that  the  poor  in  all  coun- 
tries are  apt  to  be  difcontented  with  their  rulers,  when  they  feel  the 
public  evils,  which  a  war,  neceilary  even  for  their  own  fakes,  muft  al- 
ways produce ;  and  he  alfo  knew,  that  the  labouring  negroes,  who 
ivere  there  called  culti'vatDrs,  had  in  general  been  loth  to  fubmit  to 
fjeccfTary  indallry,  and  were  but  half  content  with  Touilaint  for  put- 
ting by  his  laws,  a  curb  upon  idlenefs  and  vice.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded, that  it  would  not  be  inipoffible  to  make  a  breach  between  the 
upright  chief  and  the  cultivators  j  or,  at  leail,  to  make  the  latter  mere 
bye-ftanders  in  the  war.  ; 

With  this  view,  he,  in  the  firfl:  place,  forbore  to  attempt  any  change 
m  the  flate  of  the  labouring  negroes  in  the  places  occupied  by  his 
troops.  Though  he  had  many  of  their  old  mafters  in  his  train,  to 
•whom  t\iQ  Conful  had  vowed  that  he  would  reftore  their  flaves,  and 
put  the  cart-whip  foon  again  in  their  hands  Leclerc  did  not  fuifer 
one  of  them  to  go  upon  his  own  ellate ;  or  only  allowed  them  to  go 
to  confirm  the  new  order  of  things,  and  treat  the  labourers  as  free 
Ji^en  :  Not  a  whip  was  to  be  feen  or  heard  for  fome  time  on  any  ac- 
count. But  he  went  much  further.  He  publilhed  in  his  own  name, 
and  the  Conful's  name,  folemn  declarations,  that  the  freedom  of  all 
the  people  of  St.  Domingo  fhould  be  held  facred.  In  the  fame  papers 
lie  taxed  ToufTaint,  and  the  foldiers  who  followed  him,  with  ambition, 
and  threw  on  them  the  blame  of  all  the  dreadful  fufferings  that  were 
going  to  fall  on  the  colony. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  French  invader  ihould  ufe  thefe 
arts.  In  what  country  that  has  fallen  under  the  dreadful  yoke  of  the 
republic  has  not  the  fame  game  been  played  in  the  beginning,  as  far 
as  the  Hate  of  the  poor  would  allow  ?  It  may  feem  Itrange  enough, 
that  the  poor  cultivators  Ihouid  believe  thefe  grofs  pretences ;  butliet 
it  be  confidered  that  they  v/ere  extremely  ignorant,  and  knew  nothino- 
of  the  abominable  tricks  which  the  French  had  played  in  Europe*^ 
wliich  every  Englifh  labourer  knows,  if  not  led  hy  knaves  of  his  own 
country  to  fhut  his  eyes  againll:  the  day-light. 

By  fuch  arts  the  great  body  of  the  honeft  hard-working  men  of  St. 
Pomingo  were  fatally  led  aftray.  AH  that  was  required  of  them  was 
to  ftay  at  home  on  the  plantations,  to  work  as  little  as  they  thought  ^t, 
*nd  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

But  Leclerc  alfo  alTailed,  with  too  much  fuccefs,  the  fidelity  of  th« 
foldiers,  and  of  the  black  generals  and  officers  who  had  commands  un- 
der Touilaint.  He  held  out  to  them  the  moll  tempting  oiFers  of  pre- 
ferment  in  the  French  fervice,  if  they  would  join  his  army;  and  two 
or  three  traitors,  v/ho  came  over  to  him  on  his  firll  landing,  were  pra- 
moted  to  the  highcH  commands,  and  carefied  in  a  moil  flattering  man- 
ner. He  did  not  fcruple  to  bind  himfelf  to  every  negro  general  wha 
woald  truft  his  wor4,  not  only  for  the  freedo^i  pf  himfelf  and  his  corps. 
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but  that  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  ifland.  There  ftill  remained  there 
great  numbers  of  the  old  party  of  Rigaud;  and  though  thefe  were 
zealous  friends  to  freed om/and  very  fufpicious  of  the  white  people, 
yet  they  hated  ToulTaint,  becaufe  he  had  conquered  and  expelled  their 
M  leader ;  and  they  were  therefore  among  the  firfc  to  liften  to  the 
falfe  aiTurances  of  Leclerc,  and  lend  him  their  aid  againft  their  coun- 
trymen. ,        ,       ,     ,  rt--     . 

It  was  more  by  thefe  bafe  means,  than  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
that  Leclerc  obtained  all  his  early  fucccffes,  of  which  the  French  go- 
Vernment  fo  loudly  vaunted  itfelf  early  in  the  fummer  of  laft  year.  I 
fedmit  that  his  French  troops  fought  bravely,  and  with  aftoniftiing  ac^ 
tivity  and  perfeverance,  confidering  their  difadvantages  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  if  they  had  not  been  powerfully  affifted  by  negro  allies,  and 
■  if  the  cultivators  had  not  been  fools  enough  for  the  moft  part  to  refill 
the  earneft  calls  of  FoulTainE,  and  remain  quiet  fpeaators  of  the  war, 
the  invaders  would  never  have  been  able  to  advance  far  from  the 

fcoaft,  1        '  r  J 

My  book  is  already  growing  too  bulky  for  the  time  of  my  reader?, 
tnd  it  is  no  part  of  my  undertaking  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of 
St.  Domingo.  I  could  elfe  very  eafily  Ihew  from  the  French  gazettes, 
khat  whenever  they  engaged  the  negroes  fuccefsfuUy,  the  latter  were 
inferior  in  numbers,  or  at  ieaft  in  regular  troops,  as  well  as  in  arms.^  -I 
could  Ihew  alfo  from  the  fame  accounts,  that  in  fpite  of  that  inferiority, 
Touflaint's  troops  more  than  once  defeated  the  invaders.  In  ^ 
war  in  which  the  gazettes  are  all  on  one  fide,  the  accounts  of  the 
publiihing  enemy  Ihould  be  very  ftriaiy  watched  ;  and  yet,  with  a  com- 
tnon  degree  of  attention,  any  readers  of  Leclerc's  difpatches  will  find 
that  thefe  affertions  are  entirely  true. 

The  courage  of  TouiBiint  in  this  war,  as  in  all  the  former  ones  m 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  was  confpicuous.  The  only  engagement 
with  troops  led  by  himfelf  into  aftion,  of  which  his  enemies  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  fpeak,  was  the  battle  of  the  Rapine  c/'CouIewurf, 
and  ®f  this  aftion  Leclerc  gives  the  following  account :  *'  J  combat  of 
^'  man  to  man  cqfnmenced,'^X.\iQ  troops  of  "V OM^diUit  fought  'with  great  ecu-- 
•f  rage  andohfiinacy,  but  enjery  thing  yielded  to  French  intrepidity.''^  He  adds, 
indeed,  that  TouiTaint  evacuated  a  very  ftrong  pofition,  and  retired  v!\. 
diforder  to  Fetite  Riviere,  leaving  Sop  of  his  troops  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  let  us  remember  that  this  is  a  French  account,  and  that 
Touflaint's  ftory  is  untold  *. 

Our  hero's  fpirit  was  ftill  more  honourably  difplayed  in  his  conitancy 
and  firmnefs.  So  powerfully  did  the  dreadful  fcourge  of  war,  inflift- 
ed  upon  all  points  of  the  colony  at  once  by  France  and  her  numerou$ 
black  confederates  fecond  the  treacherous  offers  and  promifcs  of  Le- 
clerc, that  fuch  of  the  negro  troopsjas  ftill  adhered  to  ToufTaint,  began 
to  be  weary  ot  the  conteft,  and'e  very  day  almoft  fpme  leading  man  among 
them  went  over  to  the  enemy.  From  the  firft,  the  regular  troops  hft 
■was  able  to  collect  were  not  very  numerous :  So  far  appears  evefn 
from  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  who  certainly  .could  not  wiih  to  re- 
prefent  the  force  they  had  been  oppofed  by,  as  lefs  than  it  really  was. 
*  Sec  Leclerc's  o^icial  difpatches  of  FeJ»ruary*2^,    London  papers  ©F  April  19. 
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So  many  of  the  military  negroes  had  been  induced  to  join  the  French, 
or  at  lealt  to  ]ay  down  their  arms;  and  fo  great  a  proportion  of  ths 
reft  had  been  killed  in  adion,  that  the  black  generals,  by  the  end  of 
the  month  of  February  in  which  the  war  began,  were  chiefly  fupported 
by  fuch  of  the  cultivators  as  the  influence  of  Touilaint  could  preferve 
from  the  deceits  of  Leclerc,  and  engage  to  light  in  the  caufe  of  their 
own  freedom. 

But  thefe  men  were  a  veryfmall  proportion  of  the  whole  body;  und. 
they  were,  beiides,  but  indiiicrent  foldiers,  not  having  beea.previouilv 
taught  the  military  exercife,  and  being  very  badly  armed.  Thefe 
cultivators  too  began  to  quit  the  flandard  of  ToulTaint  when  he  was 
oblijied  to  retire  into  the  inner  part  of  the  iiland,  fo  that  at  laft  he  had, 
as  his  enemies  admit,  only  a  few  hundred  followers,  v/ith  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  mountains,  and  there  of  courfe  to  indure 
a  great  variety  of  hardlliips. 

Yet  even  in  this  feemmgly  hopelefs  ilate  of  affairs,  the  conftancy  of, 
TouiTaint  never  yielded  for  a  moment.     He  never  defpaired  of  the 
caufe  of  freedom,  never  offered  to  abandpn  it;   but  ilill  preferred  all 
the  dangers  and  fufferings  of  war,  to  a  peace  whicii  would  have  placed 
him  in  fafety,  riches,  and  power,  but  which  muit  have  been  bought  at 
the  expence  of  his  honour  and  virtue,  or  let  me  rather  fay,  of  his  duty 
to_  God.       V/ordly  men  may  be  thought  llanch  patriots,    and   may 
think  themfelves  fo ;   but  there  are  caks  too  trying  for  any  virtue  that 
is  not  rooted  in  religion.     To  devote  himfelf  to  the  public  good,  and 
facrifice  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  even  life  itfelf,  when  the  vtry  people 
for  whom  dl  this  is  to  be  fuffered  diflruil  forfake  and  betray  their  ge- 
nerous champion,  is  a  flight  of  virtue  too  high  for  any  one  who  does 
not,   like  ToulTaint,  exped  his  praife  and  his  reward  in  a  better  world. 
After  many  bloody  anions,  and  fix  or  feven  weeks  of  almofl  perpe- 
tual marching  and  fighting,  the  French  general  thought  himfelf  mailer 
of  St  Domingo.     He  boailed  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  the   Conful 
proclaimed  to  dl  Europe,  that  the  objed  of  the  war  was  accomplifhed. 
*'  Tou.ssaint,  without  stations,  without  treasure,  without  army,  is  no  more 
"  than  a  brigand  y  wandering  from  morne  to  morne  with  some^  brigands  like 
"  himself,  whom   our  intrepid  warriors   are  pursuing,  and  whom  thei/  will 
'*  soon  have  caught  and  destroy ed.^^ 

Thus  fpokc  the  Conful  to  his  mock  parliament  at  Paris,  on  the  6tli 
of  May  1802.  He  very  probably,  for  novelty's  fake,  that  morning 
fpoke  as  he  thought ;  he  had  even  fome  good  grounds  for  the  opi- 
nion, and  yet,  (mark,  ray  readers,  the  fliortnefs  of  a  tyrant's  triumph, 
when  free  men  with  brave  leaders  oppofe  him),  while  the  Conful  was 
yet  fpeaking,  diipatches  were  entering  his  harbours  to  tell  him  that 
his  boafts  were  vain,  and  that  liberty  was  vidorious  in  St.  Domingo. 
Before  the  firll  day  of  that  month,  the  '*  Eying  and  helplefs  brigand"  he 
fpoke  of,  had  defeated  and  foiled  the  veteran  armies  of  Franct-,  driven 
them  back  to  the  coaff,  befieged  them  there,  and  obliged  the  captain- 
general  folemnly  to  renounce,  by  the  eiliiblilliment  of  negro  freedom, 
the  whole  objed  of  t!ie  war. 

But  the  means  by  which  thefe  grandreverfes,  fo  glorious  to  our  hero 
were  produced,  muft  be  referved  for  the  third  part  of  this  hiflory.      * 
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JblJONAPARTE  thought  that  he  had  triumphed  over  freedom  in  th* 
^Vest  Indies  with  the  same  ease  as  in  '  Europe.  He  supposed  that  the 
planters,  now,  when  he  had  caught  their  human  cattle  for  them,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  beasts  again  into  harness.  But  the 
Consul  here  reckoned  without  his  host.  lie  did  not  consider,  or  did 
not  know,  that  there  was  still  as  great  a  difference  between  the  state  of 
his-  French  citizens,  and  that  of  West  India  slaves,  as  between  spaniels 
and  ill-used  hack  horses  ;  and  thatthe  feelings  of  animal  nature  might 
prove  ha:rder  to  subdue  than  the  love  of  an  injured  country,  and  the 
pride  of  freedom."' 

Had  the  object  of  the  war  in  St.  Domingo  been  only  such   as   was 
falsely  given  out  there  to  the  deluded  cultivators,  that  dreadful  war  would 
soon  have  ended,  and  probably  never   revived.     The   authority    of  the 
Republic,  which   had  in   truth  never  been   disputed,    would   have  been 
confirmed  by  the-early  successes  of  the  French  array,  and  for  any  other 
purpose  but  that  of  restoring^  ha|;ed  and. ,  intolerable   slavery,  would 
have  been  easily  maintained.     General  Leclerc  was,  in  appearance,  mas- 
ter of  the  colony,  and  Toussaint   compleatly   ruined    by  the   middle  of 
March  in  the  last  year,  when  the  very  successes  of  the  French  General 
proved  fatal  to  his  cause,  by  emboldening  him  to  throw  off  his  mask.     ^ 
The  great,  the  never-failing  allies  of  French  invaders,  to  which,  m^orfl^ 
than  to  their  courage,  they  owe  all  their  conquests,  are  cunnings   and  hy- 
procrisi/.     They  pretend  to  respect  freedom  where  they  find  it,  and  to 
give  it  where  they  find'  it  not,  and  thus  catch   a  people  as  you  catch  a 
horse   on  the  common,  by  holding  out  the  sieve  with  corn,  and  hiding, 
the  whip  and  the  halter  behind  you.    But  in  this  case,  the  trick  was  fool- 
ishly laid  open  before  the  end  w^,s  secured. 

Leclerc,  puffed  up  with  victory,  and  thinking  that  he  had  now  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  the  black  troops.  Supposed  that  the  sooner  he  should 
put  the  plantation  Negroes  again  under  the  drivers  and  the  whips, 
the  better  he  should  secure  his  conquest,  and  the  more  honor  he  should 
obtain  ;  for  this  was  the  true,  and  every  where  but  in  St.  Domingo,  the 
acknowledged  object  of  all  his  bloody  labours.  I  suspect  too  that  the 
orders  of  his  violent  brother-iurlaw  obliged  him  to  make  this  change  the 
moment  he  v.-as  master  of  the  Island,  The  wonder-working  Consul  had 
sw4)ru  pcrhajpfc  to 'Madame  Buonaparte,  and  her  West  India  friends,  thai 
he  would  gi%e  them  back  their  property  in  human  flesh,  as  speedily  us 
he  had  wrested  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

By  whatever  motive  he  was  urged  to  such  rashness,  certain  [t  is  that  the 
French  general  thought  it  was  now  time  to  drop  his  disguise.  In  the 
month  of  March,  I  know  not  exactly  on  what  day,  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  middle  of  that  month,  he  'published  an  order,  expressly  restoring 
to  the  planters  ail  their  former  power  over  the  Negroes  belonging  to  their 
estates,  ."-  ■  ^  ''^  '^  •'  • 


s 

The  worthy  General  seems  here  to  have  driven  harder  than  the 
planters  themselves  desired,  or  at  least  than  they,  judged  to  be  safe  ; 
for  about  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  take  strong  measures  to 
compel  such  of  them  as  were  in  the  Island  to  live  upon  their  own  estates; 
and  a  writer  of  their  party  in  a  letter  from  Port-au-Prince,  of  March  24th, 
in  speaking  of  this  order  with  praise,  yet  shew  his  doubts  of  its  being 
practicable  :  "  Orders  have  just  been  received  which  will  probably 
re-establish  agriculture  in  our  plains  and  mountains^  if  they  are  capable  of 
being  executed.  Proprietors,  or  their  Attornies,  are  restored  to  their 
ancient  authority  over  the  Negro  cultivators*." 

If  even  the  planters  were  unprepared  for  this  bold  measure,  judge 
what  a  thunder-clap  it  was  to  the  astonished  cultivators!  The  procla- 
mations were  not  yet  live  weeks  old,  by  which  they  were  promised  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  freedom,  upon  the  sacred  word  of  this  same  Cap- 
tain-General, and  that  of  the  great  Consul  himself.  How  amazed,  then, 
must  they  have  been  at  the  impudence  as  v/ell  as  baseness  of  these 
dissemblers  ! 

"But  they  ought  chiefly  to  have  blamed  their  own  folly  and  their 
ingratitude  to  the  brave  Toussaint.  In  vain  had  that  wise  and  faithful 
leader  said  to  them  :  "  Distrust  the  Whites,  they  will  betray  you  if  they 
can ;  their  desire  evidently  manifested  is  the  restoration  of  slavery ; 
their  proclamations  are  only  formed  to  deceive  the  friends  of  liberty  : 
do  every  thing  to  avert  the  horrid  yoke  with  which  we  are  threatenedf." 
They  had  not  listened  in  time  to  these  truths — they  had  taken  the  word 
of  French  invaders  rather  than  that  of  their  faithful  Chief.  They  had 
foolishly  thought,  *'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel;  we  shall 
have  to  work  in  the  same  way  which  ever  party  conquers."  They  now 
saw  their  mistake  too  late.  What  a  lesson  for  the  common  people  in 
every  country  ! 

The  Negro  troops  who  had  joined  the  invaders,  were  also  alarmed 
at  this  step  of  the  French  General.  It  was  not  less  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  them,  than  towards  the  cultivators,  for  they  had  com.e  in  under 
the  proclamations,  which  promised  freedom,  not  to  themselves  only, 
but  to  all  their  brethren.  They  "could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  equal  treachery,  and  a  fate  as  horrid,  was  in  store  for  themselves; 
but  they  durst  not  immediately  revolt,  for  they  had  been  prudently 
broken  into  small  bodies,  and  had  been  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  and  mixed  with  the  White  troops  ;  and  had  also,  by  the  discharge 
upon  various  pretences  of  great  numbers  from,  each  of  their  corps,  been 
greatly  reduced  in  strength  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  closely  watched 
by  the  Frenchmen. 

If  West  India  slavery  were  not  in  its  nature  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  any  thing  called  slavery  in  Europe,  the  Negroes  thus  betrayed 
and  divided,  and  dispirited  as  they  no  doubt  were,  would  probably 
have  submitted,  at  least  for  a  while,  till  a  fairer  opportunity  of  resisting 
should  offer.  But  men  who  have  been  delivered  from  that  "  horrible 
yoke.y  will  risk  and  suffer  every  thing  rather  than  receive  it  again. 

Toussaint  well  knew  this  important  truth,  and  therefore  saw  at  once 
his  means  of  victory  in  this  imprudent  wickedness  of  his  enemies. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  flight  among  the  mountains,  he  turned  short 
towards  the  North  coast   of  the  Island,    where   a  very  extensive  and 


*  M.  Peltier's  {ournal,  Paris,  pendant  I'annee  1802,  No.  250,  page  521. 
+  Toussaint's  Letter  to   romage,    jpublifhed  in  the  Monlteur^    and   copied  into  the 
London  paper*  of  May  26,  1S02. 
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fertile  plain  surrotnids  Cape  Francois,  and  where  tliere  was,  in  conse- 
quence, the  greatest  number  of  cultivators.  He  summons  them  to  arms, 
and  they  are  not  now,  as  before,  deaf  to  his  voice.  They  rise  in  a  mas3^ 
around  him,  hailing  him  as  their  deliverer  and  guardian  angel. 

These  new  troops  were  badly  armed,  or  rather,  for  the  most  part, 
not  armed  at  all,  except  with. hoes,  and  a  kind  of  cutlass,  which  is  used 
in  the  West  Indies  for  trimming  the  green  fences.  But  their  numbers 
and  zeal  enable  their  brave  leader  to  surmount  all  difficulties.  He 
pours  hke  a  torrent  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  North,  every  where 
seizing  the  French  posts,  and  driving  their  divisions  before  him,  till 
they  find  refuge  within  the  fortifications  of  Cape  Francois. 

Toussaint  had  no  battering  artillery;  yet  he  surrounded  the  town, 
made  several  sharp  attacks  upon  it  up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon, 
and  would  certainly  have  taken  the  place,  had  not  the  fleet  been  lying 
in  the  harbour.  The  French  were  obliged  to  land  the  marines,  and  1200 
seamen  from  the  fleet,  to  raise  new  batteries,  and  to  haul  the  ships 
close Jn  shore,  where  their  broadsides  might  play  upon  the  besiegers. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  place  must  liave  yielded  to  the  intrepid  Toussaint 
and  his  husbandmen,  if  General  Hardy ,  with  a  grand  division  of  the 
French  army  from  the  South,  had  not  advanced  by  forced  marches,  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  town.    ^ 

The  Captain-General  himself  was  obliged  to  follow  by  sea,  quitting 
his  conquests  in  the  South,  after  having  marched  back  all  his  victo- 
rious detachments  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  consider  in  how  short  a  time  these  great  re- 
verses were  effected.  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  French  were  at. 
the  summit  of  their  successes  and  confidence  ;  yet  by  the  9th  of  April, 
they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  Leclerc,  besieged  at  the  Cape, 
and  hardly  able  to  maintain  himself  there,  was  upon  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing by  sea  to  the  Spanish  part  of  the  Island. 

I  cannot  detain  my  readers  so  long  as  would  be  necessary,  were  I  to. 
relate  all  the  reverses  and  disasters  which  the  French  sustained  in  various 
quarters  of  the  Island,  from  their  rash  attempt  to  restore  the  cart-whip- 
slavery.  The  Negroes  were  now  every  where  become  as  hostile  to  them, 
as  they  had  been  disposed  to  be  friendly  before. 

But  at  the  Cape  the  chief  struggle  was  maintained,  and  the  deepest 
miseries  felt.  The  fever  began  now  to  fight  for  the  Negroes,  and  that, 
capital  became  a  mere  pest-house;  thougTi  till  this  reverse  of  fortune, 
the  French  troops  had  been  remarkably  healthy.  Powerful  reinforce-r 
ments  arrived  from  France,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  Toussaint  still  pressed 
the  siege  ;  and  all  that  the  large  garrison  could  do  was  to  defend  them-, 
selves  within  the  walls  and  trenches. 

General  Leclerc  now  felt  and  bitterly  lamented  his  error  ;  he  had  too 
soon  dropped  the  mask,  and  he  saw  that,  unless  some  new  means  of  de- 
ceit could  be  found,  all  was  lost ;  and  yet  with  all  the  ignorance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  all  their  dislike  to  the  hardships  of  war,  it  seemed  very 
difficult  to  delude  them  again. 

But  a  French  genius  is  rarely  at  a  fault  when  fraud  is  the  game;  and 
Leclerc,  '■^  the  virtuous  Leclerc^  !"  was,  in  this  respect,  not  a  whit  behind 
even  his  honest  brother-in-law  himself. 

It  was  too  late  to  deny  that  there  had  been  a  design  to  restore  slavery ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  possible,  as  Leclerc  supposed,  to  make  the  Negroes 
believe,  that  the  Consul,  and  he  himself  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  true 


"^  So  Buonaparte  has  called  this  perfidious  minister  of  his  vengeance* 


state 


state  of  the  colony,  and  that  convinced  by  disasters  how  vain  the  late 
attempt  was,  he  had  repented  of  and  abandoned  the  purpose.  The  Ne- 
groes did  not  know  that  Buonaparte  was  too  proud,  and  too  fond  of  des- 
potism, ev.er  to  give  up  any  plan  he  had  formed  against  freedom  ;  and 
therefore  might  be  led  to  expect,  that  what  his  brother-in-law,  the  Cap- 
tain-General, should  engage  for  in  their  favour,  the  Consul  would 
stand  to  and  confirm. 

It  seemed  therefore  to  Leclerc  not  impossible,  that  artful  profes- 
sions of  a  change  of  measures,  and  new  promises  to  maintain  freedom 
might  gain  credit,  and  a  treaty  be  patched  up  with  his  Black  enemies,  so 
as  to  give  him  a  new  opportunity  of  dividing  the  p(?ople  from  their  mili- 
tary defenders,  and  getting  the  latter  into  his  power  ;  after  which  he  wag 
resolved  they  should  hear  no  more  again  of  the  cart-whip,  till  he  had 
made  surer  work,  by  destroying  Toussaint  and  his  adherents. 

With  these  righteous  views,  General  Leclerc  framed  a  proclamation, 
which  is  a  perfect  master-piece  of  French  cunning  and  imposture.  Without 
expressly  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  his  past  measures,  or  his  design 
against  freedom,  and  even  without  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  first  resistance  of 
the  armed  Negroes  as  rebellious,  he  artfully  began  this  paper  with  an 
implied  apology  for  his  late  attempts  on  the  score  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
colony,  and  of  the  character  of  the  people.  He  dexterously  passed  over 
his  own  orders  for  the  restoration  of  slavery,  and  treated  what  had  been 
notoriously  done  to  that  end,  as  arising  from  the  want  of  a  new  form 
of  government,  which  the  war  had  not  left  him  sufficient  leisure  to 
frame  ;  as  if  the  known  attempts  to  bring  back  the  cart- whip,  had  been 
a  natural  and  necessary  consequence. of  the  want  of  positive  regulations 
to  the  contrary. 

He  next  affected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  island,  of  which  liberty 
and  equalitij  to  all  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  colour,  was  to  be 
the  basis. 

This,  he  added,  should  not  be  definitive  till  approved  by  the  French 
government ;  but  the  condition  was  so  worded,  that  it  might  be  applied 
either  to  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  a  most  unmeaning  plan 
of  organization,  as  he  calls  it,  which  was  to  be  founded  upon  that  basis. 

In  addition  to  this  important  concession,  he  by  the  same  instrument, 
called  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  Island,  who  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, without  distinction  of  colour,  to  consult  and  advise  for  the  ge- 
neral good  ;  and  the  powers  of  this  assembly  were  as  carefully  limited,  as 
if  the  impostor  had  really  designed  to  establish  such  a  form  of  government. 
He  knew  that  the  Negroes  had  not  political  knowledge  enough  to  care 
about  such  limitations  ;  and  that  all  they  would  value  or  understand  was 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  freedom,  and  the  admission  of  Negroes  to  a 
share  in  the  government  ;  while'  his  affected  caution  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  assembly,  would  serve  to  convince  them  of  his  sincerity*.     This 

vile 

*  This  proclamation  is  here  inferted  at  large,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  French  hypocrisy : 
LIBERTY.  EQUALITY, 

In  the  Name  of  the  French  Government, 
•    A  PROCLAMATION. 
The  General  in  Chief  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Saint  Domingo. 
Citizens, 

The  time  is  arrived  when  order  will  succeed  to  that  chaos  which  has  been 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  oppofition  made  by  t,he  rebellious  to  the  landing  of  the 
army  at  St.  Domingo.  "  — 


vile  production  was  dated  the  Q5th  of  April,  and  immediately  after  sent 
into  the  camp  of  the  Negroes,  and  to  every  part  of  the  island,  accom- 
panied  with  offers  of  peace  and  general   anniesty  ;  and  I  lament  to  say, 
that  the  stratagem  had   all  the  immediate  effects  which  its  base  author 
could  have  desired. 

The  Negi-oes,  at  large,  were  naturally  weary  of  the  war  ;  they  were  still 
cut  otf  from  the  chief  ports,  and  foreigners  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  trade 
with  them,  and  consequently  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  with  wdiich  commerce  used  to  supply  them.  The  cultiva- 
txjrs  in  particular  were,  by  their  new  duties  as  soldiers,  not  only  exp  ^sed 
to  extreme  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  they  were  before  unaccus- 
,tomed,  but  separated  fi-om  their  wives  and  children,  and  no  longer  able 
to  till  their  provision-grounds  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

They  could  see  no  speedy  end  to  these  and  other  evils,  but  a  peace  ; 
for  re-inforcements  were  daily  arriving  from  France,,  and  they  could  have 
yio  hope,  while  that  was  the  case,  of  being  able  to  finish  the  war,  by  ex- 
pelling the  invaders  from  the  fartified  towns  and  harbours  on  the  coast. 
Tor  freedom  only  could  they  be  willing  to  fight  and  suffer  such  things  ; 
end  if  freedom  was  now  sincerely  ofl'ered,  what  more  could  they  desire  ? 

Whilst  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  reasoned  and  felt,  the  enlightened 
Toussaint  probably  saw  the  matter  in,  a  different  view  ;  he  knew  the 
craft  of  his  enemies,  and  feared  perhaps  that  these  offers,  like  the  firs^, 
were  only  snares  for  himself  and  his  brethren. 

The  rapid  operations  and  progrefs  of  the  army,  and  the  neceflxty  of  providing  for  its 
fubfidence  and  eftabliihment,  have  hitherto  prevented  my  attending  to  the  definitive  orga- 
Bization  of  the  colony  I  could  not  moreover  have  any  fixed  or  crtain  ideas  of  a  country 
v/ith  which  i  was  totally  unacquainted  ;  and  confequently  could  not,  without  mature  deli- 
beration, form  an  opinion  of  a  people  who  have  been  for  ten  years  a  piey  to  revolutions. 

The  bafis  of  the  provifionary  organization  which  I  fliail  give  to  the  colony,  but  which 
ihall  not  be  definitive  till  approved  of  by  the  French  government,  is  Liberty  and  Equaliiy 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  without  regard  to  colour.   This  organization  comprises  ; 

1ft     The  adininiftration  ot  juitice. 

2d  The  interior  adminillrabon  of  the  colony,  combined  with  thofe  meafures  which 
its  interior  and  exterior  defence  require. 

5d.    The  impolition  of  duties,  the  means  of  raifmg  them,  and  their  application. 

4th.    The  regulations  and  ordinances  relative  to  agriculture. 

5th,    The  regulations  and  ordinances  relative  to  commerce 

Dth.  The  adminiftration  of  the  national  domains,  and  the  means  of  making  them  moft 
beneficial  to  the  ftate,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  burdenfome  to  agriculture  and  commerce 

As  it  is  of  infinite  intereft  to  you.  Citizens,  that  every  inftitutiojU  fhould,  in  an  equal 
degree,  protect  agriculture  and  commerce,  I  have  not  determined  upon  this  important 
work  without  having  fii  ft  had  recoufe  to,  and  confulted  with,  the  moft  diftmguilhed  and 
enlightened  citizens  of  the  colony. 

1  have,  in  confequence,  given  orders  to  the  Generals  of  the  South  and  Weft  divifions 
to  felect  for  each  pf  thefe  departments,  ieven  citizens,  proprietors,  and  merchants,  ('without 
regard  to  colour),  who,  with  eight  more  which  1  Ihall  myfeif  choofe  for  the  department 
of  the  North,  are  to  affemble  at  the  Cape  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  month,  to  impart 
their  obiervations  to  me  on  the  plans  I  fhall  then  fubmit  lo  their  confideration. 

It  is  not  a  deliberative  aflembly  I  eftablifh.  I  am  fufhciently  acquainted  with  the  evils 
which  meetings  of  this  nature  have  brought  upon  the  colony  to  have  that  idea.  The 
citizens  who  are  thus  chofen  being  honeft  and  enlightened  men,  to  them  will  I  communi- 
cate my  views  ;  they  will  make  their  obfcrvatjons  upon  them,  and  will  be  able  to  impvels 
on  the  minds  of  their  fellov>'-citizens  the  liberal  'deas  with  which  government  is  animated. 

l,pt  thple,  then,  who  are  thus  to  be  called  together,  confider  this  appointment  as  a 
flattering  proof  of  my  confiJeration  for  thf  m.  Liet  them  confider  that  for  want  of  their 
counfels  and  advice,  I  might  purfue  meafures  difaftrous  to  the  colony,  which  would  ulti- 
mately fall  upon  themfelves.  Let  them  confider  this,  and  tViey  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
leaviiig,  for  fome  tjme,    tlieir  private  avocations. 

Done  at  Head-Ouartersat  the  Cnpe,    Dth  Floreal,  year  10  of"  the   French  Republic. 
(Signed)  The  Qeneral  in  Chief,  LECLhRC. 

The  pcputy  Adjutant-GeiKial,  (Signed)  D'AOUST. 


But  it  is  easier  in  sucH  cases  for  a  true  patriot  to  form  right  opinions,, 
than  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  follow  them  ;  even  his  faithful  second  in 
command,  Christophe,  was  probably  inclined  to  the  side  of  peace  ;  and 
I  suspect  that  the  large  army  of  cultivators  under  that  General's  com- 
mand were  clamorous  in  their  desires  that  he  should  embrace  the  offered 

terms.  '   • 

The  French  accounts  pretended  that  Christophe  deserted  his  com- 
mander in  chief,  and,  by  making  his  own  submission,  obliged  Toussaint  to 
follow  the  example ;  but  this  was  just  as  true,  "  as  that  both  these  Negr(i> 
Chiefs  begged  their  lives  of  Leclerc,  and  surrendered  as  pardoned  re- 
bels," which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  the  bare-faced  pretence  of  the 
Consul  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  their  triumph  and  his  own  dis- 
grace. This  slander  on  the  brave  Christophe,  was  invented  to  make  the 
pretended  submission  of  our  Hero,  at  a  time  when  he  was  known  to  be 
victorious,  appear  less  monstrously  unnatural,  than  every  thinking  man 
must  have  seen  that  gross  pretext  to  be. 

If  any  truth  was  mixed  up  with  the  many  falsehoods  contained  in  those 
impudent  accounts,  the  fact  probably  was,  that  both  Christophe  and  Des- 
5G/i/ie*,  the  Negro  General  next  in  authority,  were  dupes  to  Leclerc's 
vile  contrivance',  and  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  their  persuasions  and 
wishes  determined  our  Hero  to  treat  with  the  French  General,  contrary 
to  his  own  better  judgment.  From  the  piety  and  humanity  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  natural  bias  of  his  own  mind  must  have  acted  in  the  same 

direction. 

Whatever  the  motives  were,  certain  it  is,  that  the  proclamation  soon 
answered  the  desired  end,  and  that  prior  to  the  8th  of  May  1802,  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  our  Hero  and  all  the  Generals  and  troops  under 
his  command  ;  in  which  the  whole  people  of  St.  Domingo  concurred. 

Thus  was  the  sword  of  victory  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Toussaint ; 
and  thus  only  were  the  French  invaders  delivered  for  a  while  from  that 
fate,  which  their  wickedness  richly  deserved, 

,  IMy  readers  may  perhaps  remember  the  foul  misrepresentations  of  the 
Consul,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  When  the  news  of  this  peace 
first  reached  Europe,  Buonaparte  had  the  gross  impudence  to  call  it  the 
submission  of  Toussaint  and  his  Generals.  He  published  a  letter  in  the 
Moniteur,  to  which  he  put  the  name  of  General  Leclerc,  and  m  which 
he  actually  went  so  far  as  to  make  Toussaint  come  in  a  manner  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  begging  for  pardon  as  a  guilty  rebel  ;  and  what  is 
more.  General  Leclerc  is  made  to  refuse  for  a  long  time,  to  let  hini 
escape  hanging. 

There  is  a  boldness  in  the  Consul's  impostures,  which  clearly  point  out 
their  author;  for  no  other  man,  no  other  Frenchman  even,  would  have 
assurance  enough  to  set  his  face  to  them.  Other  dissemblers  can  no  more 
soar  up  to  the  pitch  of  his  impudence,  than  a  boy's  kite  can  overtake  a 
balloon. 

Leclerc,  certainly  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  have  writ- 
ten such  self-contradictory  absurdities  as  that  pretended  letter  of  his  con-- 
tained  ;  and  I  must  say,  the  Consul  ought  to  have  had  more  regard  to  the 
character  of  so  near  a  connection,  than  to  suffer  him  to  be  exposed  as  he 
soon  after  was.  Having  put  Leclerc's  name  to  that  same  story,  he 
might  at  least  have  watched  his  own  enslaved  press  better,  than  to  let  it 
copy,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  proclamation  of  which  we  hav^ 
been  speaking ;  and  also  a  letter  from  Leclerc  Jo  Toussaint,  from  the 
Captain-General's-  own  Gazette,  at  Q-a,m  Francois  ;  for  these  papers  both 

gave 


gave  the  lie  to  every  sentence  in  the  pretended  official  dispatches,  and 
shewea  to  all  Europe,  that  Leclerc  himself,  instead  of  the  Negro  Chief, 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  and  beg  pardon. 

The  letter  of  Leclerc  to  this  hardly-pardoned  rebel,  contains  the  fol- 
lowuig  passages:—"  You  General,  and  your  troops,  will  be  employed  and 
treated  like  the  rest  of  my  army.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you  desire  re^ 
pose,  and  you  deserve  it.  After  a  man  has  sustained  for  several  years  the 
burthen  of  the  government  of  St.  Domingo,  I  apprehend  he  needs  repose.  I 
leave  you  at  liberty  to  retire  to  which  ever  of  your  habitations  you  please.  I 
rely  so  much  on  the  attachment  you  bear  to  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  a^  to 
believe  that  you  will  employ  the  moments  of  leisure  which  you  may  have  in  your 
retreat,  in  communicating  to  me  your  views  respecting  the  means  to  be  taken 
to  make  agriculture  and  commerce  again  flourish.  As  soon  as  a  list  ajid 
staternent  of  the  troops  under  General  Dessalines  are  transmitted  to  me,  I 
mil  communicate  to  you  my  instructions  as  to  the  position  they  are  to  take""  " 

How  condescending  this  style  in  the  great  General  Leclerc,  towards 
a  convict  just  saved  at  his  own  repeated  petition  from  the  gallows  !    How 
gracious  in  a  conqueror   thus  to  leave  his   vanquished  enemy  in   com- 
mand over  his  own  rebellious  troops,  and  over  the  army  of  DessaUnes 
another  pardoned  rebel !  ' 

I  fear  that  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  accounts  pwen 
Of  distant  events  in  time  of  war,  are  not  always  framed  with  a  strict  re- 
gard to  truth;  but  never  perhaps  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  did 
any  government  disgrace  itself  by  falsehoods  so  gross  as  Buonaparte  pub- 
lished upon  this  occasion. 

Two  things  very  honourable  to  our  Hero's  character,  may  b©  learnt  from 
this  letter  of  General  Leclerc  :  First,  it  appears  that  Toussaint  who  even 
betore  he  had  conquered,  was  offered  "  rank,  honors,  fortune,"  all  that 
the  Consu  could  bestow,  asked  no  favor  for  himself  when  in  a  condition 
to  dictate  his  own  terms.  He  obtains  all  he  asked,  and  that  all  is,  re- 
tiremeut.  Secondly,  we  find  that  his  retirement  to  private  life  was  his 
own  choice, ^M  not  as  the  Consul  impudently  pretended,  a  thing  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  Leclerc.  It  was  a  virtuous  choice,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  event,  a  wise  one.  Perfidy  might  have  surprised  him  any  where  : 
but  It  was  by  retirement  only,  that  after  what  was  past  he  could  avoid 
the  risk  of  incurring  suspicion  with  a  government  not  disposed  to  be 
perfidious.  Constrained,  in  all  probability  by  the  general  wish,  to  make  a 
peace,  which  he  saw  would  be  insecure,  he  took^he  course  whicT  was 
under  such  circumstance^s  the  least  dangerous  for  himself  and  for  the 
Fll  no  A  ^  <^^Ptam-General  meant  well,  it  would  leave  no  motive,  if 
111,  no  decent  pretext,  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  • 

.f  ll^l^lf  ^^^'^  measures  of  Toussaint,  we  find  therefore  as  in  all  the  rest 
Of  his  illustrious  career,  a  rare  union  of  wisdom,  dignity,  and  virtue. 


Freedom  J!lT  ^^  'i^'^'^f,  ^^'  ^''''  ^^"^  '^'^'^  ^^^ich  was  sacred  to 

oroppeu  irom  the  lalse  lips  of  his  oppressors. 

..f'wf '^  >s»m  spite  of  slander,   no  just  ground  to  believe  that  one  drop 

n  shid  fh!!"    ^     ^^t'^^  '""'''^  ^'^^'  ""^  "^  '^'^  heat  of  action,  ever  tar- 
jnshecl  the  glory  of  loussaint. 


*See  this  letter  copied  from  the  French  Gazettes  in  the  London  Newspapers  of  June  19. 
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There  is  even  positive  evidence  to  prove  bis  innocence  of  any  such 
crime,  though  he  has  had  no  means  of  making  his  own  defen  e      md 
though  the  ruffians  who  stifled  his  voice  have  been  tor  the  most  i  ar 
oniv  historians. 

In  order  to  establish  these  truths  as  fully  as  justice  to  our  Hero  w 
require,  it  would  be  necessary  to  exceed  very  far  the  limits  which 
plan  of  this  little  work  prescribes  to  me;  for  as  Buonaparte  buff 
nobody  to  print  news  from  St.  Domingo  but  himself,  it  is  only  h\  pur.  g 
together,  and  comparing,  the  various  accoUnta  published  by  him  nt 
different  times,  that  we  can  discover  the  gross  falsehoods  he  has  told, 
and-the  truths  he  has  laboured  to  conceal ;  but  there  will  not  be  room 
enough  in  this  little  book  for  the  many  parts  of  those  impudent  pa^^ers 
which  I  should  have  in  this  case  to  compare  with  each  other,  mucn  less 
for  the  needful  remarks. 

It  is  my  design  soon  to  print  an  Appendix,  for  the  use  of  such  of  my 
readers  as  can  afford  the  money  and  time  it  may  cost  them;  and  I  shall 
there  prove  our  Hero's  innocence  most  undeniably  out  of  che  Cousirs 
own  mouth.  Mean  time  I  must  be  content  with  otTering  the  testimony 
of  my  sincere  belief,  founded  upon  much  enquiry  and  reflection,  that 
Toussamt  was  in  no  degree  guilty  of  the  charges  in  question ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained,  through  the  whole  of  his  last  war,  that  humane 
and  generous  conduct  for  which,  during  all  his  former  life  he  had  been  - 
distinguished.  / 

Highly  provoked  though  this  much  injured  Hero  was  by  every  species 
of  injustice,  fraud,  and  cruelty,  on  the  pait  ot  his  enemies,  I  firmly 
believe  that  he  did  not  put  one  of  them  to  death  in  a  way  unbecoming  a 
Christian  soldier ;  and  that  the  only  savages  in  St.  Domingo,  while  he 
-commanded,  were  savages  with  white  faces.  He  has  had  no  trial,  not 
even  before  a  French  tribunal ;  he  has  had  no  hearing  at  the  bar  of 
the  pubhc,  his  voice  has  been  stifled  by  the  strong  arm  of  despotism, 
not  a  pen  in  St.  Domingo  or  France,  but  those  of  his  slanderers  and 
murderers,  has  been  allowed  to  record  or  remark  upon  his  conduct; 
and  yet  it  has  pleased  God  to  provide  the  means  of  clearing  his  fair 
fame,  to  the  credit  of  his  Christian  principles,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
infidel  oppressors. 

Happy  should  I  be  for  the  credit  of  civilized  human  nature,  it  the 
crimes  of  ihe  French  commanders  were  as  unreal  as  those  which  their 
gazettes  have  falselv  imputed  to  their  noble-minded  enemy.  But  here 
there  is  no  room  fo/contradiction  or  doubt.  Here  my  readers  will  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  reasoning— they  have  only  to  read,  and  I  have 
only  to  copy  for  their  perusal,  the  confessions,  or  rather  the  boasts,  of  the 
ruffians  themselves. 

''  Being  attacked  by  the  rebels,  he  killed  sixty-eight  and  made  lorty- 
five  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  chief  of  this  division  of  the  rebels. 
Me  was  instantly  sJwt*," 

"  General  W^rd^y  surrounded  on  the  Coupe  a  I'lnde  six  hundred  Negroes, 

WHO,  HECEIVED    no    QUARTERf."  ^ 

"  General  Salines  possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  enemy  s  camps,  with 
baggage,  and  put  two  hundred  men  to  the  sword^ 

"The  enemy  threw  himself  upon  the  Aztibonite,  &c,.  &€.  The 
vretches  ivere  put  to  the  sword%." 

*  Villaret's  Official  Letter  of  March  4.     London  Papers  of  April  19,  1802. 
•f  Leclerc's  Official  Letter  of  March  24.     London  Papers  of  May  26, 

X  Ibid.      s  Ibid.  ^^^ 
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'*  The  enemy  took  tlie  resolution  of  evacuating  La  Crete- a  Pierrof— 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  our  troops,  u)ho  gave  them  no  quarter*  " 

It  is  needless  to  go  further  with  such  extracts.  It  is  unnecessary 
also  to  judge  of  what  horrors  remain  untold,  when  these  miscreants^ 
lighting  as  they  were  for  an^object  as  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and  gratitude, 
as  to  their  own  solemn  promises,  avowed  such  conduct  early  in  the  war. 

It  was  natural  that  these  ruffian  French  commanders,  or  the  Con- 
sul for  them,  should  wish  to  involve  the  brave  and  humane  Tous- 
saint  in  the  shame  of  equal  enormities.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  justify 
mm.  upon  none  but  his  own  Christian  principles,  for  abstaining  from  all 
retaliation.  Had  he  been  an  infidel  like  themselves,  he  miglH,  consist- 
ently with  worldly  honor,  and  worldly  humanity,  have  put  all  their 
adherents  to  the  sword ;  and  the  massacres  they  falsely  impute  to  him 
could,  if  real,  not  have  been  complaints  in  thir  mouths,  without  im- 
pudence matchless  like  their  own. 

My  history  must  not  extend  to  a  period  beyond  the  death  of  Toussaint, 
or  I  should  have  to  state  conduct  of  these  barbarian  Frenchmen 
that  would  make  my  readers  forget  the  cold-blood  massacres  here 
noticed. 

Not  merely  prisoners  of  war,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  un- 
ofending  fellow-creatures,  whom  the  savages  themselves  called  innocent, 
bave  been  daily  and  nightly  suffocated  and  drowned  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  rooting  out  their  hapless  race.  As  to  prisoners  of  war,  simple  death 
fcas  been  thought  far  too  mild  a  fate  for  them.  If  report  may  be  trusted, 
they  have  been  treated  in  a  way  so  horrid,  beyond  all  example  in  this 
bad  world,  that  though  I  believe  the  dreadful  rumour,  for  the  sake  of 
oar  common  natures  I  will  not  repeat  it. 


Let  ii-s  now  proceed  to  the  last  act  of  the  illustrious  life  of  Toussaint. 
I  shall  write  it  with  shame  as  well  as  indignation;  for  though  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  I  am  a  White  man,  and  a  native  of 
Europe. 

The  Hero  had  retired  to  his  peaceful  family  mansion  at  Gonaives, 
which  is  on  the  South  West  coast  of  St,.  Domingo,  at  a  little  distance 
from  St.  Marcs.  He  had  there  a  small  estate  which  was  called  by  his 
cwn  surname,  Louverture,  and  where  he  probably  hoped  lone  to  enjoy 
the  peace  and  leisure  to  which  he  had  for  ten  years  been  a  stranger,  and 
to  indulge  his  warm  affections  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  wife  and  their 
surviving  children. 

The  two  promising  youths,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  former  part  of  this 
history,  were  probably  now  no  more,  and  had  left  a  melancholy  blank 
in  the  family  circle,  I  suspect  that  they  had  either  perished  in  the  war, 
tr  been  put  to  death  by  the  humane  and  tirtuous  Ledcrc,  to  punish  the 
crimes  of  their  father. 

I  would  not  willingly  lay  to  the  charge  of  that  bad  roan,  who  is  now 
gone  to  his  dreadful  account^  any  sin  of  which  he  is  not  guilty  :  I  there- 
fore do  not  assert  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  young  nien  were  murdercdf 
but  r believe  that  to  be  the  truth.  Toussaint' 

»  Admiral  Viilaret's  official  letter  of  April  8th,  London  Papers  of  May  26th. 

f  It  is  said  by  Coiinon,  whose  narrative  was  formerly  quoted,  that  the  lads  were  seut 
iack  to  their  father,  and  detained  by  him,  at  the  end  of  the  fruitless  negotiation  in  Febru- 
ary. F)ut  fof  this  ^ct  of  generosity,  so  unlike  all  the  other  conduct  of  Leclerc,  we  have 
only  the  word  of  his  own  vile  agent  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  we  httar  of  the  hostage  youths 
no  more.  If  ihey  had  been  with  their  father  they  would  have  been  arrested,  and  sent 
^way   lik^i  thR  rest,  as  we  fliall  presently  see  ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  w!>oie 
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Toussaint,  however,  was  a  Christian,  and  therefore  he  was,  no  doubt, 
be!^mmw  to  taste  with  thankfulness   the  family  blessings  that  remained 
^r^rouf  repining  for  those  which  it  had  P"  f^;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
away.    But  Providence  had  new   trials,  and   I   trust  new ,  triumphs  at 
hand    for  the  patience  of  this  distinguished  servant.  ,  ,     ,,     „ 

'"on  "erat  m.d„ight,  the  Creole  «gf,  supported  by  ti.e  Hero 
a  r*  gun  ship,  both  dispatched  on  purpose  by  ^e^'^'^  '  °™    >;«  J^^P"; 
stood*  in  towards  the  calm  beach,  near  Goriawes.     B°f  ^'  ."J^^J^^^^  ' 
immediately  after  hmded,    and  surrounded    the   hou^    l^.^'^an^ 
vvliile  he  was  at  rest  with  the  laithful  companion  of  all  his  cares  and 

^°  Bmnet    a  Brigadier-General,  and  Ferrari,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Leclerc. 
«ho  hrve  both  b'een  praised  in  the  Morutenr  for  thj  honorable  service 
entered  the  chamber  of  the   Hero  with  a   file  of  g  enadiers,  and  de 

m,dp  thkt  the  condition  of  h  s  own  compliance.      1  his  condition,  now 
"ef  hi  ruhless  oppressors  would  not  grant;  for  the  destruction  of  aU 
X  were  del  et  to  Toussaint  was  part  of  their  detestable  purpose.    An 
resSe  military  force  appeared,  and  the  whole  family    including  the 
„iece   of  a  deceased  brother,  were  carried  -^^^^^  [j^g^'^;^-^ 

from  thence  embarked  in  the  liero,  wnicn  piuuccuc 

"ttfll  not Xrsnch  an  insult  to  my  readers  as  the  Consul  offered  to 
Frenchmen,  and  to  Europe,  in  supposing  that  the  gross  perhdy  of  this 

C  Mm  in  a  bette   conditfon  than  he  lately  stood  in,  when  with  a  tnun^- 
put  him  m  a  better  '^"''"''-  Francois,  he  saw  his  enemies  perishing 

r'''"ridT\atiirrL^t2::  z:^:^  -my  -  „o 

t^e  It  his  commaiS  but  had  entered  into  the  service  of  his  cou- 

%::rown  the  «ic^df  s-rdit^' ^^^l/^tit^C^^^ 
rth^e^ir  tc^orftrlhir:.::.^  l^^^^^^^^^  and  betrayed 

him.  - 

fan-i.y  wa,  «nt  .o  France,  y.t  the  arrival  »' J>'„^  jfj'jf^J^'^f'fo'weirtow" 
kead  of  an  insurrection    bur  .t  P"''*8!°;^f,'';^-;„i'  .therefore,  ev'er  since  their  rctur. 


.^1 
it. 


I  mention  not  these  absurdities  with  a  view  seriously  to  refute  them 
but  rather  to  shew  how  ill  this  shallow  little  despot,  for  such  in  spight 
of  his  great  fortune  he  is,  can  give  plausibility  to  his  own  impostures.^ 

th J^r  ^"^  .  f^"'^3  ^'T  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^  Gonaives  is  considered,  and 
that  there  had  elapsed  only  about  a  month  from  Leclerc's  neace  with 
loussaint,  to  the  date  of  his  dispatches,  giving  an  account  of  the  arrest 
ot  that  General  and  of  his  departure  for  France,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  ships  of  war  were  sent  from  the  Cape  to  seize  him  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  his  home.  almost  as 

The  history  of  mankind  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  perfidious 
conduct  so  shockingly  gross  and  shameless  as  this  action  ;  I  wiP  not 
even  except  the  Consul's  own  conduct  towards  Pelage  at  Guadaloupe 
though  that  General  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  was,  avowed  in 
the  Momtevr,  immediately  after  his  brave  and  important  services  to  the 
/•rench  government,  and  without  even  an  attempt  to  lay  a  single  fault 
to  his  charge.  r  j       *    51c  lavxii. 

The  measures  of  the  Captain-General  had  been  so  well  taken  for 
this  treacherous  proceeding  towards  Toussaint,  that  the  Negro  troons 
and  officers,  who  were  indignant  at  such  base  usage  of  their  Great 
^^.n  '/.?  T^u  ^^.^^^'^^^"^1  resistance.  They  had  been  previously 
dispersed  through  the  island  in  different  garrisons,  and  mixed  with  tl  ^ 
Ji^uropean  troops,  and  were  besides  closely  watched 

Two  prmcipal  chiefs  among  them,  however,  had  the  courage  to  fly  to 
arms  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  rescue  or  die  with  their  brave  com- 
mander I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  record  the  names  of  these  generous 
men  Leclerc,  in  adding  to  his  own  former  disgraces,  the  infamv  of 
.bedding  their  blood  has  only  spoken  of  them  as'  chiefs  "Lo  ' 
insurgent  chiefs  are  already  arrested,  /  have  ordered  them  to  be  shot*  " 

He  avows,  in  the  same  letter,  that  a  hundred  of  the  principal  corifi, 
dential   friends   o    Toussaint  had  been  arrested;  and  tLug^t   lays 

Hcm"i  til  "''  "'^u  ^^'  '^'^'  ^^^^  P^^^^^^^d  ^he  friendship  of  tliat 
Hero  he  tells  us  without  ceremony,  of  their  being  also  embarked  ofi 
5hip.board  as  exiles.  He  might  have  said  more  briefly,  "  these  I  have 
ordered  to  be  drowned."  The  terms  are,  ''  I  have  sent^^  par  of  the^ 
on  board  the  frigate  Mucron,  which  has  orders  to  pro^ceed  o  th^ 
Mterranean;th^  ,est  have  been  distributed  on  board  the  different 

Where  are  these  unaccused  and  innocent  prisoners  ?    It  was  sunnosed 

'h^LtThfr  f^^'f^^^^T^^  tLt  they  had'b;:.7o?dt 
s^a^es  on  the  coast  ot  Barbary  ;  but  the  Consul  had  bv  this  time 
invented  a  shorter  method  of  getting  nd  of  the  sable  friends^of  freedom 
and  had,  no  doubt,  sent  it  for  the  use  of  -  the  virtuous"  Leclerc  at  s' 
'Domingo  as  well  as  of  Richepanse,  at  Guadaloupe.  The  Medit:r^anean 
^as  ^possibly  a  watch-word,  by  which  these  monsters  understood  each 
ether,  when  they  wrote  of  their  drownings  at  sea. 

01   the  prisoners  in    the    frigate    Mucron,    and    of  the   friends    of 
Toussaint  conhned  in  the  ships  at  St.  Domingo,  the  public  has  heard  no 
ttiore;  and  certain  it  is,  that  soon  after  this  period,  the  French  <^enerals 
drowned  their  prisoners  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  even  in  their  verv 
roaosteads,  and  harbours  ;    without  trial,  without  distinction  of  acre  or 

S'^f%  !;r,''^^"f '  '"'''^''''^  ^"^^^^^'^  °^  ^h^^^'  and  almost  in  the 

;ace  oi  day.     ihe  only  trouble  they  took  was  to  put  out  a  short  way 


*  Sec  his  official  letter  of  Jxinc"  lOth,- 
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from  the^hore  in  the  evening,  and  discharge  their  human  cargoes,  ^ 
as  to  be  at  anchor  again  before  day-break.  So  near  the  Island  was  it 
done,  that  the  floating  bodies  of  the  victims,  too  numerous  for  the 
sharks  to  devour,  continually  shocked  the  eyes  of  the  British  and 
American  seamen  who  were  passing  near  that  horrible  coast. 

If  the  elder  sons  of  Toussaint  had  not  been  murdered,  as  I  suspect 
they  had,  in  the  war,  they  were  probably  among  the  number  of  these 
100  innocents  to  whom  the  attachment  of  their  father  was  fatal ;  for  as 
I  have  already  observed,  all  his  family  were  made  prisoners,  and  yet 
two  children  only  arrived  with  the  mother  in  France. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  oppressed  Hero  in  his  way  to  that  land  of 

slavery  and  guilt. 

He  was  refused,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  collect,  the  comfort  of  con- 
versing with  his  family  on  the  passage.  In  other  respects,  at  least,  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  for  even  the  public  French  accounts 
disclosed  that  he  was  confined  constantly  in  his  cabin,  and  there  guarded 
by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Brest  than  he  was  hurried  on 
shore  ;  and  it  was  now  that  his  fortitude  had  to  sustain  its  severest  trial. 
Even  the  fierce  and  cruel  Leclerc  had  thought  it  too  harsh  to  separate 
him  from  his  beloved  wife  and  children ;  but  now  he- was  forced  by  the 
merciless  Consul  to  bid  them  a  last  adieu.  They  were  detained 
prisoners  on  ship-board,  while  he  was  carried  to  a  solitary  cell  in  a 
distant  castle  in  the  country.  .  .^ 

How  truly  dreadful  to  the  feeling  hearts  of  Toussaint  and  his  family, 
must  have  been  this  separation  !  He  knew  fall  well,  nor  could  his  faith- 
ful wife  be  ignorant,  that  they  were  to  meet  no  more  in  this  Hfe. 

Till  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  that  dear  face  which  had  beamed 
affection  on  him  for  thirty  years,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be 
farrowed  with  his  own  cares,  and  which  he  saw  then  bathed  with  bis 
own  sorrows,  m.ust  be  beheld  no  more.  Those  little  innocents  too,  the.' 
last  fruit  of  their  conjugal  love  ;  that  orphan  daughter  of  his  brave  bro-. 
ther*,  who  perished  at  his  side  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  those  faiths 
ful  servants,  whose  tears  witness  their  attachment ;  all  must  receive  hi* 
last  sad  farewell. 

And,  ah  I  in  what  hands  does  he  leave  all  these  beloved  objects !  to 
what  a  fate  are  they  reserved !  He  knows  his  ruffian  enemies  too  well 
to  hope  they  will  be  suffered  to  live.  Dear  repositories  of  the  confi- 
dence of  Toussaint ;  privy  to  the  foul  misteries  of  his  fate,  they  are 
doomed  not  long  to  survive  him.  Bitter  thought,  that  their  love,  and 
their  relation  to  himself,  consigned  them  to  a  violent  death,  and  that 
his  presence  must  no  longer  sustain  them. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  cool  willing  spectator  like  Coisnoti  to 
describe  this  separation— but  its  affecting  circumstances  may,  in  part,  fee: 

supposed.  . 

Methinks  I  see  the  Hero  endeavouring  to  sooth  the  sufferings  of  his 
family,  and  to  hide  his  own  ;  while  the  unhappy  group  surround  him  ia 
the  cabin,  and  force  him  to  linger  with  them,  the  officers  of  the  Consul 
are  calling  from  the  deck  loudly  for  dispatch. 

*  Paul  Louverture,  our  Hero's  brother,  who  bravely  attempted  to  defend  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo  againft  the  invaders,  and  at  firft  repelled  their  affault.  We  hear  of  bm  no 
more  after  that  day;  It  is  j^robabk  hs  join«4  Ul  brothei  at  U  Rivicre,  aod  fell  la  that 
well-fought.  fiel4»  ^. 
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•  At  length  the  ruffians  will  bear  no  longer  delay,  and  Toussaint  strives 
gently  to  disengage  himself  from  the  embraces  of  anguish  and  affection. 
I  see  the  agonized  wife  clasping  his  neck  with  convulsive  force  ;  and 
the  elder  boy  clinging  to  his  waist,  while  the  other  embraces  his' knee 
with  its  little  arms,  and  screams  at  the  approach  of  the  soldiers. 
\  The  word  is  repeatedly  given, — the  ruffians  begin  to  force  them 
asunder — a  general  cry  arises — Toussaint  is  borne  out  of  the  cabin,  and 
put  into  a  boat  that  is  waiting  to  receive  him. 

As  they  row  astern,  his  eyes  catch  a  last  view  of  his  distracted  wife, 
who  is  borne  up  by  one  of  her  servants.  He  lifts  an  imploring  eye  to 
heaven,  and  a  tear  trickles  down  his  manly  cheek.  He  has  almost 
reached  the  shore,  before  the  splashing  oars,  and  increasing  distance, 
relieve  his  ear  from  the  cries  of  his  children. 

This  pitiless  deed  being  done,  the  humane  Consul's  further  orders 
were  to  convey  his  victim  to  prison  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible  ; 
and  his  mutes  managed  so  well,  that  it  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
guess  and  of  jarring  reports  in  France,  in  what  place  this  interesting 
prisoner  was  confined.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage,  and 
under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to  the  remote  castle  of  Joux,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Jura. 

Here  he  was  confined  a  long  time  in  a  way,  the  strictness  of  which 
may  be  imagined  from  the  darkness  which  long  prevailed  as  to  his  fate 
while  multitudes  were  curious  to  know  it.  We  may  conclude  that  none 
but  his  keepers  were  permitted  to  see  or  converse  with  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception only,  as  appears,  of  a  single  Negro  attendant,  who  was  as  closely 
confined  as  his  master. 

This  treatment  I  admit  might  not  entirely  flow  from  the  Consul's  cruelty 
and  spite.  His  policy  had  doubtless  a  great  share  in  it ;  for  bad  though 
France  is,  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  tale  of  Toussaint  should  be  told 
ihere.  From  the  time  of  this  great  man's  arrest  to  that  of  his  death, 
Leclerc  and  the  Consul  took  very  remarkable  care  that  his  voice 
should  not  be  heard  by  any  body  but  his  gaolers;  and  these,  I  doubt 
not,  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  hear  any  secret  that  their 
prisoner  might  wish  to  disclose.  The  same  effectual  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all  his  family  and  friends  :— nor  can 
any  other  motive  be  found  for  the  persecution  of  a  helpless  woman, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  glory  of  being  his  wife.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  suspect  that  Toussaint,  and  those  in  his  confidence,  had 
some  dreadful  secrets  to  tell ;  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  guess  what 
could  have  been  revealed  to  make  his  oppressors  more  detestable  than 
they  already  were,  upon  the  facts  they  were  unable  to  conceal. 

Perhaps  the  Consul  hoped,  that  while  the  voice  of  his  victim  was 
stopped,  his  flimsy  and  self-contradictorv  impostures  mipht  gain  credit 
mnhe  world,  and  that  he  might  wash  himself  from  the  blood  of  Tous- 
saint with  the  ink  of  his  own  gazettes. 

The  afflicted  wife  and  family  of  our  Hero  were  not  imprisoned  with 
less  closeness  than  himself.  Curiosity  was,  no  doubt,  busy  about  them, 
and  yet  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  account  of  them,  pubhc  or 
private,  from  the  time  of  their  detention  on  ship-board  at  Brest,  wliicli 
Vas  about  the  11th  of  July,  to  the  11th  of  September  following. 

The  Pans  papers  of  the  latter  date  have  the  following  paragraph  ? 
«  A  corvette  from  Brest  with  the  wife,  two  children,  a  niece,  and  the. 
servants  of  Toussaint,  arrived  on  the  3d  instant  at  Bayonne/'^ 

It 
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It  is  probable  that  to  this  period  they  continued  closely  confined  iit" 
the  ship  which  brought  them  from  the  West  Indies;  but  for  what  end 
they  were  removed  to  Bayonne,  or  how  the  tyranny  of  the  Consul 
afterwards  disposed  of  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Near 
twelve  months  have  since  elapsed,  and  had  the  fate  of  this  interesting 
family  been  generally  known  in  France,  we  should,  doubtless,  have 
heard  of  it  in  England.  Their  voice  has  been  hushed,  they  have  dis-' 
appeared,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  oppressor,  we  may  guess  at 
the  means. 

.  Toussaint  himself,  whom  we  left  in  the  castle  of  Joux,  may  be  sup- 
posed by  my  readers  to  have  already  glutted  the  Consul's  jealousy  and 
vengeance.  ' 

There  he  lay,  robbed  of  power,  of  greatness,  of  freedom,  of  bis  fa-* 
mily  and  friends,  and  as  far  as  malice  could  effect,  of  his  fair  fame  itself, ' 
Denied  a  trial,  debarred  from  all  other  means  of  proving  or  asserting 
his  innocence,  unable  either  to  resist  or  complain,  he  was  left  to- 
pine  in  solitude  and  silence,  while  his  enemy  was  able  to  rail  at  and 
slander  him  at  pleasure,  without  contradiction  or  reproof. 
.  What  more  could  the  Tyrant  desire  ?  Buonaparte's  revenge,  however, 
aiid  his  spite  at  freedom,  were  not  yet  appeased. 

A  faithful  servant  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  attend  this  oppressed , 
Hero,  at  the  expence  of  sharing  his  imprisonment ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
reported  to  the  Consul  that  this  little  indulgence  soothed,  in  some  degree, 
a  heart  which  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  break.     This  consolation,  • 
therefore,  was  next  torn  from  him — the  poor  Negro  was  divided  from 
hjs   beloved   master,     and    sent    under  a  strong  guard  to  a  prison  at 
Dijon,  where  his  silence  was,  no  doubt,  made  for  ever  secure  by  some, 
of  the  Consul's  merciful  methods. 

..The  little  despot,  no  doubt,  expected  that  these  and  other  seventies 
v^ould  speedily  .save  him  the  shame  of  cutting  off  his  illustrious  victim 
by  a  direct  assassination. 

■J  But  Toussaint  had  consolation  and  support  still  remaining,  of  which 
tyranny  could  not  deprive  him.  Tiie  God  whom  he  had  worshipped 
continually,  was  still  with  him;  and  though  it  was  not  his  holy  will  to 
send  deliverancein  this  life,  the  spirit  of  his  servant  was  strengthened, 
and  keptt  from  impatience  and  despair. 

•.  Thp  Consul's  inflexible  cruelty,  therefore,  had  further  measures 
to  take. 

•.  From  the  castle  of  Joux,  where  perhaps  Buonaparte  had  not  a  cell  or 
a  keeper  bad  enough  for  his  final  purpose,  the  brave  Toussaint  was 
rpmoved  at  the  approach  oi  muter  to  Be^ancon,  and  there  placed  in  his 
last  abode;  a  cold,  damp,  and  gloomy  dungeon. 

Let  my  readers  imagine  the  horrors  of  such  a  prison  to  an  African; 
V-'ho  had  arrived,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  or  more,  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  where  warmth  and  free  air  are  never  wanting, 
ifiot  even  in  gaols,  and  where  the  chearful  beams  of  the  sun  are  only 
too  bright  and  continual.  We  know,  that  with  all  the  warmth  which 
fires  and  good  clothing  can  give  to  Negroes  in  this  climate,  the  stoutest 
of  them  suffer  severely  by  the  winter.  ..^, 

But  it  was  for  these  very  reasons  that  the  merciless  Consul  chose  for 
Toussaint  his  last  place  of  confinement.  The  floor  of  the  dungeon  was 
actually  covered  with  water*,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  poor  victim. 

*  These  particulars  the  author  has  learnt  from  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man who  spent  some  time  in  France,  last  winter,  and  obtained  his  information  from  the 
k^st  auttio;:iu«5  Uiad  t,he  qass  w<juid  afford. 
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was  deprived  of  every  means  that  might  help  to  sustain  his, declining 
health  during  tlie  severity  of  the  winter. 

Now  is  it  not  clear,  that  if  this  Tyrant,  like  the  Jacobins  whom  he  un- 
truly boasts  of  having  put  down,  had  dispatched  our  Hero  by  the  uuillo- 
tine  at  once,  he  would  have  acted  with  far  less  cruelty?  But  he 
who  butchers  and  massacres  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  abroad* 
would  fain  make  himself  out  abetter  man  forsooth,  than  Robespierre  by 
being  able  to  boast  that  he  does  not  shed  so  muck  blood  at  home ;  and'  he 
actually  seems  to  take  this  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  so  that  if  he 
murders  men  ever  so  cruelly  without  opening  their  veins,  he  supposes  that 
he  may  sdil  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  great  humanity. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  used  poison  in  the  hospital  in" 
Egypt,  and  that  he  stifled  and  drowned  in  the  sea,  so  many  thousands  of 
the  innocent  Negroes  of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo, 

His  new  method  with  Toussaint  could  not  fail  of  final  success.  The 
strength  however  of  the  sufferer's  constitution,  added  to  his  patience  and 
religious  tranquillity,  made  the  murder  a  very  tedious  work.  His  death 
was  not  announced  in  the  French  papers  till  the  27th  of  April  last;  so 
that  he  held  out  under  all  the  sufferings  of  the  last  winter ;  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  Consul  was  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  at  last  to 
poison  or  some  other  violent  means.  Some  people  entertain  a  notion 
that  this  great  man  is  still  living.  If  he  be.  Providence  has  wonderfully 
preserved  him,  and  probably  for  some  glorious  end ;  but  as  the  account 
of  his  death,  shameful  as  it  was  to  the  Consul,  was  permitted  to  be 
published  in  France,  and  has  not  been  contradicted  there,  I  fear  it  is  too 
true  that  this  foul  murder  is  finished  ;  and  has  added  an  unsurpassable 
pitch  of  gp.ilt  and  infamy  to  the  other  crimes  of  his  oppressor. 

Here,  then,    we  must  drop  the  curtain,  on  the  great,  the  good,    the 
pious,  and  the  generous  Toussaint,  leaving  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
virtues  in  that  happier  world,  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest/' 

Were  an  epitaph  wanted  for  this  wonderful  man,  we  might  find  a  fair 
though  not  a  full  one,  in  the  words  of  his  murderer—-"  Called  by  his  ia- 
lents  to  the  chief  command  in  St.  Domingo,  he  preserved  the  Island  to  France 
during  a  long  and  arduous  foreign  war,  in  which  she  could  do  nothing  to  sup- 
port  him.  He  destroyed  civil  war,  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of  ferocious 
imn,  and  restored  to  honour  the  religion  and  worship  of  God,  from  whom 
oil  things  come^.'^ 

The  man  of  whom  all  this  was  said,  perished  as  we  have  seen,  under 
the  merciless  oppression  of  the  man  who  said  it.  Are  you  anxious  to 
know  how  the  murderer  will  perish  ?  you  shall  know  from  the  same  pen, 
how  he  himself  prophecies  on  that  point.  *'  HAVING  BEEN 
CALLED  BY  THE  ORDER  OF  HIM  FROM  WHOM  ALL  THINGS 
EMANATE,  TO  BRING  BACK  TO  THE  EARTH,  JUSTICE 
ORDER,  AND  EQUALITY,  I  SHALL  HEAR  MY  LAST  KNELL 
SOUND  WITHOUT  EMOTIONf." 

*  See  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  page  14. 

•  +  Speech  of  Buonaparte  in  answer  to  a  complimentary  Address,    See  London  Papers  of 
August  9,  480^.  r    •  "* 
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